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‘ONTEMPT FOR HASH. 


Ir. B Z Potts has no children, he does 
little family jars. He and his wife are 
.gree upon one thing, and that is, that 
ree with each other. Everything that 
3 is objected to by bis wife. She con- 
an abused woman, and in a fair way to 
oa a artyr. Her companions call her “ Sister 
“oN .. she looks forward longingly to the day 
won \| be venerated as “Saint Potts.” When 
1. ‘ushan. has brutally reproved her for having 
‘ten for dinner, she has handed him the 
. ife, and asked him to cut her throat, and 
1 \isery at once. Like the brute he is, he de- 

i db ing 16 
\ ... Mr. Potts went home to dinner, Monday, he 
f).ué the h sted hash on the table. As he saw it, he 
r.! a quiet little curse, bat it was loud enough 
nis wif to hear. Sobbing, she asked him if that 
wi del . ood enough for her was not for him? If 


ha BO 


Hat 


he vid wot ‘snow there was many a poor beggar-boy 
in the s!:ccts who would be thankful for hash? That 
h i turn up his nose at it; had he never 


.at distinguished gentleman who was a 

.ol hash-eesh eater, and who had written a 
bok about it? 

left his wife and the house, without an- 

‘te went toa restaurant, and got his din- 

ve . While eating, an old friend of his came 


beantiial 


-. hy hig side. Mr. Potts called for a quart-| ‘ 


rzenay, and they drank it. Then they 
of sparkling Catawba, so as to compare 
‘Tr. Potts decided in favor of Verzenay, 
id in favor of Catawba Thinking there 
ne mistake, they tried another bottle of 
Then Mr. Potts was in favor of Catawba, 
nd of Verzenay. They were puzzled at 
‘le to agree as to which was the best. Mr. 
-ted whiskey as a drink which both could 
The suggestion was adopted, and they 
ey. Then Mr. Pu bered that he 
. late the previous id was sleepy ; 
‘o sleep inthe chair. By a curious coin- 
friend remembered the same thing, and 
t to sleep. When they woke up it was 
ck at night, and they were lying ina 
a of the restaurant. 
. Botts stood up, he immediately sat 
then knew he was drunk, As he thought 
ind her wifely tongue, he repented of his 
termined to make peace. He orilered the 
epare for him at once two gall:ns of hash. 
ake it home to his wife as a peace offering, 
live off it until it was all eaten. It was 
, for it is a simple dish, and was put in a 
jar. One waiter wheeled it home for 
Other siipportéd and his friend. It 
iinutes after twelve when he reached his 
o jar of hash was plaeed ‘on the door- 
the waiters went off. Mr. Potts leaned 
» house, and was kept upright by his 
ning against him. He rang the bell loud- 
wite’s head soon peered out of the win- 
‘ame down to the ddor, and opened it. 


I have been a bad boy. But I love you, 
two gallons of hash. Forgive—” 
noment Mr. Potts’s friend slipped off side- 
og on the sidewalk, and Mr. Potts fell the 
sitting down in the hash. 
ts then knew her duty as “Sister Potts,” 
a policeman, Potts and his friend went 
m. The hash was taken in the house, and 
Mr. Potts’s future food. At the Police 
. next morning, Mr. Potts told his story, 
fe told hers. 
-“* You are fined ten dollars fur -drunken- 
.wenty-five for contempt of hash. If the 
. eat hash, and relish it, it is your duty to 
ue. Wait, sir. I see now that your not 
it involves contempt of court. You are 
on dollars for that.” 





RENCHMAN AND HIS ENGLISH. 
rse, sair, he go queek, what you say?” 
e is a fust horse.” 

.ardon, monsieur, but your friend say he 
t his horse, and he tie him to post, so he not 


, true; he is made fast by being tied.” 
.at cannot be; he cannot go fast. But what 
. man zat keeps fast?” 
is a good man that does not eat on fast 


‘ have seen one bon vivant, who eat, and 
id ride, and do every zing. Ze say he isa 
man—he be very /ast. 

; that is called living a fast life.” 
srtainement; zen all ze days of his life moost 
Lys.” 
inly they are.” 
rien! Does he eat every day?” 
tinly he does.” . 
ow can he keep fast?” 
, he keeps going, to be sure.” 
tenes! You tell me to stand fast when you 
: to keep still, go fast when you wish me to 
vle take ze fast!’ 


»a@soul living who has heard a sentiment 
1g from a breast of veal? 
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Che Mystery of Marcholme. 


BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 
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LETTER for you, sir. Came 
by post this morning.” 

Mr. March slightly raised 
his eyebrows in token of ap- 
preciating the information, 
and extended his hand. He 
had not yet been twenty-four 
hours in London, baving ar- 
rived there from his home in 
New York, en route to inspect 
“‘The World,” a term used 
by most travellers to desig- 
nate that portion of the globe 
which they have chosen, or 
may choose, to visit, the re- 
maining corners being, as 
our Southern brethren say, 
of ‘‘no account.” Mr. March, then, eXtended his 
hand, and, taking his letter, examined the outside, 
lazily wondering who had found him out, and taken 
the trouble to write to him 8» soon. 

The envelop was square, thick, and creamy white, 
the seal red, and bearing an heraldic device, the su- 
perscription firm, distinct, and old-fashioned, and as 
nearly like a man’s handwriting as a woman’s. 

“ Who the dickens—” murmured Mr March, ruth- 
lessly “ brittling” the couchant stag upon the seal, 
and casting his eye over the contents of the letter, 
which ran thus: 


To Mr. Reginald March: 

DEAR NEPHEW:— Noticing your name among the 
passengers by the Persia from New York, U.S.A., 
and ascertaining your address from my agent, J write 
to say that it will give me pleasure to renew, through 
you, my relations with my brother Thomas, your 
father, of whom I retain very cordial recollection. I 
shall be happy to see you at Marcholme on Thursday 
next, at two o’clock, to remain a week. 

“ Your affectionate aunt, 
“ BARBARA L. MARCH. 

“Marcholme, Oct. 17th.” 








“ Barbara L. March! My father’s sister, of course, 
although I cannot remember bis ever mentioning her 
name or place of residence. She evidently has not 
heard of his death. Marcholme? Somewhere in 
Kent, I suppose, as my father once spoke of that as 
his native county. Well, my dear Aunt Barbara, I 
will do myself the pleasure, of course, and will be 
careful not to overstay my week—perhaps not even 
to outstay it. We will see first what sort of an aunt 
you may turn out.” 

So musing, Mr. Reginald March folded his letter, 

idered for a t, and then rang the bell. 
The pasty-faced, leaden-eyed, and slipper-shod wait- 
er, the inevitable waiter of a London hotel, who an- 
swered the summons, was unable himself to give the 
information required, but he could obtain it, and, 
shuffling out off the room, presently re-appeared, 
with two big books. The one, ‘‘ Homes of the Eng- 
lish Landed Gentry,” revealed the fact that “‘ March- 
olme, the time-honored seat of the ancient family of 
March,” was situated near the town of Norman, in 
the county of Kent—a fact supplemented by “‘ Brad- 
shaw” with the information that the midday train 
from London reached the Norman Station at 1.30 P.M. 

* Giving me half an hour to transport myself and 
traps to Marcholme,” murmured Reginald March, 
noting this information in a memorandum-book ; and 
then, with his mind at ease, he ‘‘ remembered” the 
waiter, who gratefully brought him his hat and 
gloves, and went out to “do” a little of London. 
Punctual to the appointed day, hour and t 





himself at the doors of Marcholme, descending from 
the jingling fly which had borne him thither pre- 
cisely as the clock struck two, and also precisely as a 
solemn-looking footman threw open the double hall 
door of the grand entrance. 

Beyond the footman, stood a still more solemn but- 
ler, who, receiving the guest with a judicious mixture 
of respect and cordiality, marshalled him to a hand- 
some sleeping-room upon the second floor, and in- 
formed him that Miss March and Miss Beatoun had 
already lunched, but that Mr. March would be served 
with that meal as soon as he chose to partake of it. 

“Very well. I will wash my hands, and be down 
directly,” replied the young man, carelessly, already 
wondering who Miss Beatoun might be, and also 
whether he should be able to support for a week the 
pressure of iron formalities already closing down 
upon him. 

His hasty toilet emendations finished, Reginald fol- 
lowed the solemn butler again down stairs, and into 
a spacious dining-room, where, at the head of a table 
capable of seating twenty guests, was spread a sim- 
ple lunch for one. Mr. March seated himself, with a 
fuotman at his back and the butler at the sideboard, 
and proceeded to carve his cold partridge with such 
skill, that Blinn, the butler, registered a silent opin- 
ion that “‘ Missus’s Yankee cousin was summat, after 
all.” 

If the edibles of Mr. March’s lunch were rather 
delicate than substantial, the wine was excellent and 
uustinted, and when the young gentleman arose from 
the table and requested to be ducted to his aunt’s 
presence, it was with a faith, both in himself and bis 
sojourn at Marcholme, iderably i d from 
that with which he had seated himself. 

Crossing a low and wide hall, hung with old pic- 
tures, and a few suits of rusty armor surmounted 
with dusty banners, Blinn threw open the folding 
doors of a drawing-room, also low, wide, and picture- 
hung, and announced, solemnly: 

“Mr. Reginald March.” 

The gentleman so named advanced into the dim, 
old-fashioned room, and, leisurely taking in its fea- 
tures, came finally toa stately arm-chair beside the 
hearth, and perceived that a lady, stately as the 
chair, dim and old-fashioned as the room, and cloth- 
ed upon, in addition to her black satin dress, with a 
garment of dignity brocaded with courtesy, was ris- 
ing to greet him. 

“*My Aunt Barbara, I presume?” said he, hasten- 
ing to take the thin white hand extended towards 
him—a hand once the boast of a county, but now 
channelled by the years that had slipped over it, and 
so tremulous that as it remained an instant outheld, 
the gems upon the slender fingers twinkled and blaz- 
ed again in the rich firelight. 

“You are wel e to Marcholme, Nephew Regi- 
nald,” said Miss March, graciously, and yielded the 
withered roses of her cheek to his salute. 

The young man availed himself of his privilege, 
and then took the seat indicated by his aunt’s glance. 

‘* How did you leave your father, nephew?” com- 
menced Miss March. 

And Reginald, as gently and as clearly as he could 
phrase the tidings, told of his father’s death two 
years before, and explained that, through all commu- 
nication between the families having ceased, he had 
not known how to carry the sad tidings to the Eng- 
lish relatives, whose names, even, he had never 
heard. 

The painfal explanation ended, Reginald raised his 
eyes somewhat anxiously to his aunt’s face. It was 
hidden by one of the thin white hands, and the other 
lay folded almost convulsively upon her lap. Even 
as he looked, something shining as the di ds, 
and far, far more costly, trembled across Miss March’s 
fingers, and down upon her silken dress. 

Reginald silently rose, and walked to a window at 
the further end of the apartment. He had stared 
through it, seeing nothing, for several moments, 
when a rustling of heavy draperies ‘caused him to 

















mentioned in his aunt’s note, our hero presented 


turn suddenly. His aunt stood beside him, very 





pale, very stately, and very self-contained. 


“ Nephew,” said she, “‘ you will excuse me fora 
time. I will send Alicia Beatoun, your distant 
cousin, and my adopted daughter, to entertain 
you.” 

With a silent bow, Keginald offered his arm, led 
his aunt to the door, and, after closing it behind her, 
indulged himself with the favorite mental stimulus 
of his sex—that is to say, he thrust his hands deep in 
his trousers pockets, elevated bis eyebrows almost to 
his shaggy hair, and whistled softly, as he paced up 
and down the long room. 

He wasin the middle of his fourth turn, when a 
door behind him opened, and Mr. March, hastily re- 
leasing his hands, Jowering his eyebrows, and stifling 
the high note just issuing from his lips, wheeled 
about, to face a haughty and beautiful young lady, 
whose large dark eyes were already fixed upon him 
in somewhat offensive scrutiny. 

Mr. March bowed elaborately. The young lady 
returned the bow, but did not extend her hand, as 
she said, very coldly: 

‘Mr. March, I presume? I am Miss Beatoun, and 
my aunt directed me to come and make her excuses 
for leaving you so abruptly. Will you sit down?” 

She seated herself as she spoke, and, so soon as the 
guest had followed ber example, began to talk to 
him, without the slightest affectation of interest or 
cordiality, choosing those conventional and thread- 
bare topics upon which every one can speak, and in 
which no one has the slightest concern. 

Mr. March, mechanically repeating the proper re- 
sponses to these remarks, both remarks and responses 
striking him with ludicrous familiarity, amused him- 
self the while with a minute examination of Misa 
Beatoun’s personnel, and in solving the question of 
her beauty. 

Her hair, rich, dark brown, and skillfully dressed, 
was very well, but nothing extraordinary; the fore- 
head straight, wide and low, was better; the dark, 
proud eyes, with their long lashes and sharply-pen- 
cilled brows, better yet. The nose, with its sugges- 
tion of an abandoned aquiline intention, was harmo- 
nious with the eyes, and the pale brunette complex- 
ion was a model for Murillo; but, after all, it was in 
none of these points that the secret of Mixs Bea- 
ton’s beauty lay. It was only in the mouth, with its 
superb curve, its sensitive movement, its vital color- 
ing, that the deepest truths of this haughty and 
reticent nature ever dared betray themselves. 

This discovery was just dawning upon Mr. March’s 


| have never known—that your father and I quarrelled. 


; raised his hand to heaven, and swore a solemn oath, 


“Sit down, nephew. I want to hear all about your 
father—how he lived, and how he died. Tell me 
what sort of woman was your mother, and if she 
satisfied him. Thomas was very sensitive. In fact, 
nephew, I may as well tell you what I perceive you 


It was about this property. It is not entailed, and 
my father chose to give it tome. He was very angry 
when he made his will, and he died within the 
month, before he had forgiven his son. Thomas ac- 
cused me of tampering with his father’s judgment, 
of scheming for my own advantage—in fact, he was 
in a passion, and said much that he did not really 
mean. I was angry, too. In fact, nephew, we 
Marches are a hot-blooded race, although I believe 
since that day I have never allowed my own temper 
to gain the advantage of me; but that one day was 
enough to divide me forever, as it seems, from the 
brother I loved—how well he never now will know.” 

Miss March paused, covered her fave fur a moment, 
then went on, with an effort: 

‘I will tell you the worst, nephew, for it is right 
that you should know it. I ordered your father frem 
the house, and bid him never presume to darken my 
doors again—my doors, mind you—and I did not spare 
the emphasis. He looked at me a moment, then 


that never, while we two lived, should his feet tread 
the floors, or his form darken the doors, of Marcholme, 
nor would he ever again call me sister, or speak a 
word tome. Then he went away, and, Reginald, he 
kept his word. I knew that he went to America, and 
from time to time I have heard of him. I knew when 
your brother was born, and then you and your s‘ster, 
but for several years I have heard nothing. At last, 
among the passengers by a Liverpool steamer, I saw 
your name, and telegraphed to my lawyer in London 
to find you out, and deliver the letter I sent by post 
to his care. I meant, nephew- God help me!—I 
meant, even now, at the eleventh hour, to begin the 
day’s work my Master gave me to do, but it is too 
late. My brother will never know my sorrow or my 
regret—never in this world, at least.” 

She mused a little, her thin fingers playing ner- 
vously with the lace of her deep cuffs, then asked, 
suddenly: 

“ Did you know nothing of this, nephew?” 

“ Nothing at all, Aunt Barbara. My father was a 
reserved and somewhat austere man, and never en- 
couraged familiarity in his children. Nor did he ever 








mind, and he was already resolving some sch for 
experimenting upon it, when Blinn the Solemn ap- 
peared at the drawing-room door, bearing Miss 
March’s compliments, and a request that her nephew 
would wait upon her in her dressing-room. 

Reginald rose immediately, murmuring an apology 
to Miss Beatoun, who ived it with a bow and 
smile of weary relief, thinly varnished with polite 
regret. 

**] have a great mind, Miss Alicia Beatoun, to give 
you the benefit of my experience with two of the 
deepest flirts in America,” thought Mr. Reginald 
March, coloring a little, as he followed Blinn up 
stairs. 

An awfully coxcombical speech, do you say? Very 
well; but how would you like youself to go from an 
ordinary circle of fair devotees, to the presence of a 
heretic, more attractive than any of them, who 
should tell you, as plainly as eyes, manner and tone 
can speak, that she finds you an utter bore, and only 
wastes her time upon you through sheer necessity? 
You would not like it at all; or, if you would, Mr. 
Reginald March did not, and our business is with 
him. 

The color upon the young man’s cheek had not yet 
faded, nor his mortified vanity calmed itself, when he 
found himself ushered into a dimly-lighted and 
somewhat gloomy chamber, used by Miss March as 
her dressing-room and boudoir, and found that lady 
prepared to receive him with a little more demon- 
stration, a little less dignified reserve, than she ha’ 
shown in their previous interview. She motioned to 
a chair close beside her own. 











lant any particulars concerning his early life. 
We knew, of course, that he was an Englishman, and 
he once mentioned Kent as bis native county; but, 
beyond this, we knew literally nothing. I was in- 
tending, during my stay in England, to make some 
inquiries as to my paternal relatives, but your kind 
invitation forestalled them.” 

“And, nephew,” painfully began Miss March, fix- 
ing her eyes in wistful scrutiny upon the young man’s 
face, ‘do you find itin your heart to say that, so far 
as you are concerned, the family fead is at an end? 
And will you stay your allotted time, and perhaps 
still longer, at Marcholme?” 

The young man rose, and held out his hand, taking, 
in a warm, firm clasp, the trembling fingers extend- 
ed to meet it, while he said, heartily: 

‘* Dear Aunt Barbara, if I may call you so, how 
can you ask me? Were my father alive, I am very 
sure he would say, as I do now, let the past be for- 
gotten, and let the future make ample amends for all 
that has gone wrong between our two branches of 
the same family.” 

“You make me very happy, nephew,” said Miss 
March, simply, a8 she feebly retarned the pressure of 
the strong hand that held herown. “Now tell me 
about your father.” 

Two hoars later, when the clang of the dressing- 
bell broke up their interview, aunt and nephew 
parted, better and more intimate friends than either 
could, a few hours earlier, have supposed possible. 

At dinner, Mies March appeared «nce more serene 
and dignitie?, Miss Beatoun still haugbty and indif- 
ferent, so that Mr. March, cordial to the one, polite 
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to the other, succeeded in satisfying both his own 
ideas and those of Blinn, who pronounced him, in 
the servants’ hall,a “tip-top young gent, and no 
more of a Injun than if he’d been born in Kent.” 

Six days of the allotted week had passed, and, on 
the whole, very satisfactorily. Mr. March devoted 
his mornings to shooting, his afternoons to driving 
with his aunt, or riding beside her pony carriage, and 
his evenings to helping her through a game of crib- 
bage, picquet, or backgammon. 

With all these occupations, the young man still 
found time and opportunity for prosecuting his ac- 
quaintance with Miss Beatoun, stimulated thereto 
partly by his own piqued self-esteem, partly by his 

aunt’s evident wish to see them upon good terms. 

In explanation of this wish, Miss March had as- 
signed various amiable and benevolent reasons, which 
her nephew accepted with perfect decorum, while 
casting about in bis own mind for the true one. This - 
he could only conclude to be a desire to unite the 
daughter of her adoption and the son of her loved 
and lamented brotber in one person, that soshe might 
show her affection for both, and wrong neither, in 
bequeathing to them as one flesh the large property, 
of which either one might naturally enough expect 
to become the heir. , 

The unfolding of this innocent piece of mancevering 
on the part of his aunt, filled the mind of our hero 
with much mirth, and some curiosity as to how far 
the haughty Alicia might be privy toit. That the 
scheme had found no favor in her eyes, was a truth 
too obvious for doubt, for her indifference, coldness, 
and even occasional rudeness, bore the unmistakable 
stamp of genuine emotions, not to be doubted by the 
most self-satisfied of young gentlemen. 

This fact once ascertained, however, only served to 
give zest to the somewhat exaggerated attentions 
which Mr. March found it occasionally amusing to 
offer to his aunt’s adopted daughter—attentions re- 
ceived by her, sometimes with disdainful indifference, 
sometimes with supercilious contempt. 

Certainly, if Miss March had hoped or intended to 
bring about a match between her nephew and her 
ward, her hopes seemed infinitely further from ful- 
filment upon the sixth day of Reginald March’s visit 
than on the first. 

It was in the evening of this sixth day, and already 
drawing towards bedtime. The picquet and the 
backgammon were over, over also a game of chess, 
proposed by Miss March, played by Miss Beatoun 
and Mr. March, and ended by the lady’s abruptly 
pushing back the table, and declaring that she aban- 
doned the game, adding, in reply to her aunt’s com- 
forting predictions concerning her success, that really 
she was so tired that she could not remember her 
game at all. 

To this Mr. March replied by apologizing, with the 
utmost apparent good faith, for having wearied the 
young lady so far, and asking what he could possibly 
do to remove the ill effects of his stupidity. In what 
manner could he entertain Miss Beatoun, asked he, 
gazing into the young lady’s face with such a look of 
distressful tenderness that she colored indignantly, 
and somewhat hastily replied that really she did not 
wish or expect Mr. March to exert himself in any 
manner in her behalf; and then, bidding good-night 
to both aunt and nephew, she swept grandly from 
the room, leaving them to themselves. 

Miss March’s eyes followed her with somewhat of 
a disturbed and anxious expression, but, before she 
could speak, Reginald interrupted with the first idea 
upon which he could lay hands. 

“Don’t you have a ghost at Marcholme, Aunt 
Barbara?” asked he; ‘I think you should.” 

The old lady looked at him severely. 

“Nephew,” said she, “if this is a jest, it is one 
unbecoming your father’s son.” 

*‘ Indeed, my dear aunt, I did not mean to offend 
you. Ionly spoke at random, as 1 am afraid 1 am 
too apt todo. Pray think no more of it.” 

But Miss Barbara was evidently disposed to pursue 
the subject. For a few moments she sat silently re- 
garding the fire, then asked, suddenly: 

“Have you seen anything, or, rather, have you 
heard anything, here or elsewhere, leading you to 
the question you just asked?” 

“ Nothing at all, dear aunt; and I beg—” 

Miss March interrupted, with a gesture: 

*T understand, Reginald. No more apologies are 
necessary; but there is a story, there is a mystery, 
connected with certain rooms of this old house, and 
I fancied you might have heard it.” 

‘* Never; and if it is a disagreeable subject for you 
to touch upon, I will not ask to hear it.” 

“ That is to say that, if I will, you would be glad 
to hear me tell the tale,” said Miss Barbara, with her 
shrewd smile. ‘‘ Well, it is not an agreeable subject, 
of course, but it is as well that you should be in- 
formed upon it, especially if it should ever come 
about—” 

She paused, in some confusion, and continued, 
abruptly: 

“ The story is this: Long ago—so long that the date 
and many of the circumstances are lost, and only the 
broad outlines of the story remain—the Master of 
Marcholme, as he was styled in those days, had an 
only daughter, called Ellinor the Fair. She was very 

beautiful, and the darling, not of her father only, but 
of her three brothers, who were 80 proud and so care- 
ful of her, that none of the neighboring knights or 
squires were deemed worthy of her, and many an 
honorable suitor was turned away in contempt, so 
that the country said, at last, that the fair Ellinor 
was waiting for the king himself to come down from 
his throne, and lay his crown at her feet. But all at 
once a terrible scandal came to light. One of the 





brothers, coming softly through the wood at night, 
found himself following a man dressed in a simple 
yeoman’s garb, who was evidently seeking to ap- 
proach the manor-house without being seen. He 
followed as cautiously, and was in time to see the 
stranger clamber up the trunk of the old ivy, and 
enter the window of Fair Ellinor’s chamber. Fall of 
fury, he rushed into the house, waked his father and 
brothers, told them the disgrace that had befullen 
them, and summoned them to witness his revenge. 
One brother was sent to watch beneath the window; 
the others and their father burst open the door of El- 
linor’s bower, and found her clinging about the neck 
of her lover, who vainly tried to put ber aside, that 
he might defend himself. They struck at him blind- 
ly, furiously, not heeding, perhaps not caring, that 
half the blows were caught upon the shield of her 
own fair body, vainly interposed by the sister, be- 
tween her lover and their vengeance. Both were 
killed there where they stood, clasped in each other’s 
arms, he vainly trying to use thé sword he had buat 
just time to draw. The blood stains the old oaken 
floor of that chamber to this day, and, nephew ”— 
Miss Barbara’s voice fell, and she looked searchingly 
into the dim corners of the great room, as she added, 
falteringly—“‘it is said, and has been said, through 
all these years, that the spirits of Ellinor the Fair 
and her unknown lover haunt at intervals the cham- 
ber where they died, and the corridor leading to it, 
even to this day. Their appearance, too, betokens 
disaster, generally death to some member of the fam- 
ily, and the omen has been proved true over and over 
again.” 

Miss March paused again, and looked even piteous- 
ly into her nephew’s face, as she laid her hand upon 
his knee and said, faintly: 

*“*They have been seen many times within the last 
few months, Reginald. One of the blood of March is 
about to be summoned to her account. Pray for her 
that her sins may be forgiven.” 

But Reginald, more touched than his wont, took 
the withered little hand that had been so pretty once, 
into his own, and pressed it tenderly, nay, carried it 
to his lips and kissed it lovingly, before he answered: 

“ Dear Aunt Barbara, I wish [ could be as sure of 
pardon as you may be. But about this foolish ghost 
business, you will allow me to sift it to the bottom, I 
hope. Whatever has been seen I am quite sure it is 
no ghost, and, if anything, is probably some mis- 
chievous person who has succeeded in frightening 
the servants, and they have brought their tales to 
you—” 

“Not only the servants, nephew,” interrupted 
Miss March, with a little asperity; “I do not act 
solely upon their reports in any matter. But Alicia 
herself has seen this apparition. Only the week be- 
fore you came she was going through one of the cor- 
ridors in that part of the house, when she distinctly 
saw the figures of a man and woman gliding before 
ber and passing into a disused passage leading only 
to the haunted chamber. She came flying into my 
room so unnerved and terrified that she could only 
crouch at my feet and sob, as if her heart would 
break. Fancy our stately Alicia reduced to that!” 

“No doabt she was frightened. The same means 
used to terrify others might of course affect her, but 
this does not prove that it was no deception,” persist- 
ed Reginald, obstinately. 

Miss March looked slightly displeased. No one 
likes to have their pet superstitions meddled with; 
for, to have yielded to them at all, implies a certain 
credulity, and to have yielded to them falsely, im- 
plies a weakness bordering upon absurdity, of which 
none of us cares to see himself convicted. So Miss 
March sat a little more upright, and said, coldly: 

“T do not think Alicia likely to have been deceived 
8o easily.” 

«May I ask some particulars of her, as to this 
adventure?” inquired Reginald. 

“No, indeed. In fact I had rather you did not 
mention it at all,” said Miss Barbara, hastily; ‘it is 
@ very painful subject to every one connected with 
the unhappy girl whose crime and whose tragical 
fate are the foundation of the family mystery.” 

“You say rightly there, my dear aunt,” rejoined 
Reginald. ‘This is a family mystery, but I am con- 
vinced it is a mystery capable of solution. Will you 
give me leave to solve it, or, at least, to try to solve 
it. If I succeed, perhaps it will relieve your mind of 
these gloomy forebodings which at present annoy 
you, and distress your triends.” 

Miss Barbara smiled faintly, and regarded her 
nephew with indulgent admiration. 

**T like to see you so earnest in family affairs, 
Reginald,” said she; ‘‘ it speaks well for the future. 
And I can make no objection to your action in the 
matter, although I am almost hopeless of seeing you 
succeed, and it may be you will expose yourself to 
danger. Still, it is a manly and a fitting undertak- 
ing, and I shali be proud of your courage whether it 
avails or not. How do you propose to set about 
it?” 

“Simply by watching in the chamber most fre- 
quented by this apparition, if I must call it so, until 
I meet and unveil it. Which is the room?” 

“ There are two rooms at the end of the east wing, 
and a short corridor leading to them, now disused. 
Tn fact, that end of the house has been suffered to 
fall greatly to decay. No one cared to use those 
rooms, and then the story of the ghosts—” 

Miss Barbara paused rather in confusion. Already 
the cheerful common sense of her nephew was throw- 
ing discredit upon the ghosts, but now so unques- 
tionable. Reginald slightly smiled and pursued his 
inquiry: 





one upon which the other rooms of the east wing 
open?” 

Yes, and the door bas been locked for years; but, 
still, it was through that door that Alicia saw the 
two figures pass,” said Miss Barbara, a little doubt- 
fully: 

“That she imagined to see them pass, I do not 
doubt,” amended Reginald, coolly. ‘‘ Well, my dear 
aunt, with your permission, I will spend the inst 
night of my visit at Marcholme in the haunted 
chambers, and doubt not that by morning I shall 
have some account to give of them.” 

“To-morrow night do you mean, nephew?” 

“Yes, aunt. To-night I suppose is rather laie tor 
making arrangements—” 

© Certainly, certainly. You must havea bed and 
fire and refreshments, and to-morrow all shall be 
prepared, but my objection was to your speaking of 
the last night of your visit. You must stay some 

weeks longer at Marcholme, Reginald.” 

Mr. March smiled in spite of himself. 

** You mentioned a week in your invitation, Aunt 
Barbara,” said he. 

** I know it. How could I tell that I should like 
you?” retorted ‘the old lady, briskly. “But I do 
like you, and I have plans—I cannot spare you, 
nephew. Promise that you will stay with me, Regi- 
nald.” 

‘* Thank you, aunt. I enjoy staying at Marcholme, 
as you must know, and shall be happy to remain for 
a@ few days longer, if it should still seem desirable 
after my investigations in the haunted chamber. It 
is possible you may not like my proceedings in that 
matter.” 

“Not like them? And why not?” 

** How can I tell, Aunt Barbara? I have not made 
them yet. And now let me bid you good-night.” 

“ Good-night, nephew. You will not be sorry for 
humoring your old aunt a little.” 

Once more kissing the trembling hand extended to 
him, Reginald left the. room, but returned for a last 
word. 

** Allow me to ask, my dear aunt, that you will 
keep my little adventure quite private, at any rate, 
until it is over. You have, I presume, some one ser- 
vant whom you can trust to make the necessary 
preparations without gossiping of them in the 
servants’ hall?” 

** Yes, Blinn is to be trusted, implicitly, and I will 
to-morrow morning place him under your orders, I 
will not even know myself what is done, until you 
tell me the result.” 

“ Thank you, aunt. That will be all-sufficient, and 
1 trust to give you a result satisfactory enough to 
repay your present indulgence of my wishes.” 

If Blinn’s stolidity could have been shaken, ii cer- 
tainly must have given way altogether when the 
next morning, being sent by his mistress to Mr. 
Mareh for orders, he received from that young gen- 
tleman directions to quietly put a bed, a fire, and 
some refreshments into the haunted chamber at the 
end of the east wing, and, having done so, lock the 
door of the corridor and bring him the key. Above 
all, Blinn was cautioned against mentioning one 
word of these proceedings to any human being, or 
allowing any of his fellow-servants to perceive what 
he was about. 

“ Both my aunt and I am perfectly sure that you 
are to be trusted, Blinn,” said Mr. March, in conelu- 
sion, as he slipped a guinea into the butler’s hand. 

Yes sir. Thank-y,sir, but maybe yu’r not know- 
ing to what hawful doings as gone on in them two 
rooms, and lately worser nor ever. Why in—” 

** Yes, yes, Blinn, I understand. You mustn’t tell 
me any terrible stories—they might frighten me, you 
know,” said Mr. Reginald March, with his breed, 
good-humored smile. ‘All is, you’re to put these 
traps into the rooms, sometime in the course of the 
day, and keep particularly quiet about the whole 
thing. You understand, eh, Blinn?” 

“Yes sir, I understand, of course, but if you'd 
allow me to say it, sir—” 

“Didn’t I tell you not to scare me! Now send 
round to the stables for Mad Bess. I am going to 
ride.” 

Blinn retreated, shaking his head, but he obeyed 
his orders, even to that of secrecy. 

The evening passed rather heavily. Miss Beatoun 
was as usual contemptuously silent, showing an 
added shade of reserve toward our hero, upon learn- 
ing the p of his prolonged stay at Marcholme. 
Miss March was nervous and pre-occupied, and ever 
Reginald’s usually high spirits seemed to have failed 
him. He played a few games of picquet with his 
aunt, proposed a game of chess to Miss Beatoun, re- 
ceived that young lady’s curt refusal with rather too 
profound a bow, and, then, taking up the last num- 
ber of a religious periodical read aloud from it, until 
eleven, Miss March’s invariable hour for retiring. 
Let us hope the pious truths thus poured into her 
ears helped that worthy lady to serene and unbroken 
slumbers. 

At the same time with Miss March, Miss Beatoun 
also retired, and after lighting their two bedroom 
candles Mr. March affected to be busy with his own, 
until both ladies had left the room. Then he rang 
for Blinn. That dignitary appeared, pale and 
tremulous. 

“* All is ready up there, Blinn?” 

**Yes sir, all but putting a light to the fire. I 
didn’t do that this morning, because it would be all 
burnt out by night—” 

* And you didn’t do it at night, because you were 
afraid to go into the room,” added Mr. March, with 
a quiet smile. ‘‘ Never mind, Blinn, we are not all 














“‘ This corridor is divided by a door from the main 


called upon to fight ghosts, and you are quite right 





to keep out of barm’s way. Now give me the key, 
and good-night. I suppore you put candles ready?” 

** Yes sir, and matches and all; but, sir, hadn’t you 
better think again befure you venter? Ido assure 
you, sir, there’s hawfu) sights been seen—” 

“There you go, again, trying to scare me. Say 

good-night and begone, or, maybe I shall faint, and 
just think how you'd feel then, Blinn.” 
The butler could not but smile a ghastly smile at 
this supposition, but as he watched the young man 
ascending the stairs, whistling softly as he went, 
Blinn muttered, despairingly : 

“ He wont take no warning, and out of that room 
he never’ll come alive, for all his high heart.” 

The object of this prophecy, meantime, ascended 
the stairs, and first proceeding to his own room, ex- 
changed his evening dress for a comfortable shooting 
suit, with a pair of light slippers, saw that his cigar 
case was tilled, and placed a neat little Colt’s revol- 
ver in the breast pocket of his coat. Then he opened 
his door very quietly, listened a moment, and went 
out, closing it as quietly behind him. The light slip- 
pers made no sound upon the thick carpets of stairs 
‘and corridors, and when Mr. March cautiously 
turned the well-oiled key in the door leading to the 
haunted chamber, it was with the comfortable con- 
viction that his course so far had been as secret as 
could be desired. 

Locking the door behind him and withdrawing the 
key, Mr. March, still as quietly as possible, passed 
down the short corridor and opened the door at the 
end of it, giving entrance to the first and larger of 
the two rooms. This was an irregular chamber, con- 
forming in shape to the exterior walls of the tower 
whose whole area it occupied, and had once been 
richly furnished. The remains of a small, but heavy 
carpet mouldered upon the floor, the remains of an- 
tique furniture mouldered against the walls, A 
mirror, in a tarnished silver frame, glimmered 
ghostlily above an ebony toilet-table, and the remains 
of tapestry dropped from the mildewed walls. In 
one corner stood a hearse-like bedstead, its silken 
hangings still clinging to the crumbling tester. Near 
it in the wide, black fireplace was heaped the fuel 
for an ample fire, and upon a small round table were 
spread the materials of a supper. At the other side 
of the fireplace had been placed a portable iron bed- 
stead suitably furnished, but, spite of these prepara- 
tions, the room retained a most inhospitable aspect, 
and its daring occupant could not repress a shiver as 
he finished his survey. 

“A gloomy place enough. No wonder they call it 
haunted,” muttered he, examining the fastenings of 
the windows. ‘There were two in number, and were 
amply guarded, as it appeared, by oaken shutters 
crossed by bars of the same wood fitting into iron: 
sockets, but a brief examination showed that both 
wood and iron were as ghostly in their consistency, 
as the rest of the room was in its aspect. 

“One blow of a man’s fist, would be as good asa 
sledge-ha mmer if he wanted to get in here,” remark- 
ed Mr. March to himself, comtemptuously letting 
fall the crumbling, silken curtain, ceremoniously 
drawn by Blinn across the window, although, indeed, 
it was as ineffectual a covering to the bolts and 
planks behind it, as the paint of a faded beauty to 
the ravages of’ time. 

From the chamber, our hero passed to the dressing- 
room, @ small semicircular apartment, quite unfur- 
nished, except by dust and cobwebs, and lighted only 
by one narrow window. Upon this barren closet, 
however, Mr. March saw fit to bestow a much longer 
and more curious examination than he had given to” 
the more important chamber, and when he returned 
to the latter it was with a certain excitement of man- 
ner betokening some discovery, or suspicion, result- 
ing in a complete change of plan. For, instead of 
lighting his fire, and then his cigar, eating his supper, 
and retiring to his iron bedstead, as he had certainly 
proposed w do, he now hastily placed the bedstead 
across the fireplace, drew the little table with its fes- 
tive preparations close to it, and dragged a ponder- 
ous high- backed settee into such position as to screen 
them from the eyes of any casual observer. This 
done, Mr. March, with some little repugnance, seated 
himself upon the mouldy and decaying bed, once the 
maiden couch of Elliaor the Fair, and, screening 
himself behind the tattered curtains, extinguished 
his candle, and patiently awaited the result. 

The stable clock struck twelve, and to its final echo 
succeeded a silence so intense, and Mr. March’s sense 
of hearing wecame 80 painfully acute, that the steady, 
mufiied throb of his own heart was distressingly 
audible, mingled in ludicrous contest with the tick- 
ing of his watch, and the young man found himself 
engrossed in a vain and perplexing effort to disen- 
tangle the two sounds, or, at least, to reduce them to 
some rhythmical order. Engaged in this important 
pursuit it appeared to him that, at least, several 
hours had elapsed, when a slight sound from with- 
out scdden ly recalled him to the realities of his posi- 
tion, and dissipated the fantastic horrors which, 
sooth to say, had been creeping over him. Slightly 
changing his position, Mr. March forgot at once his 
heart and his watch, and bent himself to listen, as 
coolly as if the faint sound interrupting the midnight 
stillness were the sound of all others he had prepar- 
ed and desired to hear. 

At this moment the stable clock struck the half 
hour, and, as the sound died away, the latch of the 
door leading to the corridor was softly raised, the 
door swung open, and a tall figure, dressed in white, 
its face covered with a veil, and a ghastly red stain 
above the heart and trickling down the skirts, stood 
@moment upon the threshold, shading the light it 
carried with almost transparent fingers, then moved 
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upon inquiry best, and here he found himself bur- 
dened with the responsibility of an intrigue, carried 
on by one whom his aunt loved and trusted, one who 
had never treated himself as other than an enemy, 
and one of all whose affairs he most decidedly wished 
to keep himself clear. Surprise, consternation, a 
rising indignation, kept him silent. This silence 


lieved this story of the ghost a deception, of course, 
and I came here to expose it for my aunt’s satisfac- 
tion. How could I suspect Miss Beatoun of engaging 
in such an affair?” 

“ How, indeed! And you need not tell me to what 

5 depths she has fallen in your estimation,” said the 

girl, bitterly, and without raising her eyes. 

Reginald was silent. 

“Shalt you tell your aunt of this?” asked she 
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noiselessly across the room and disappeared in the 
dressing-room. 

As the door closed behind her, Reginald March 
slipped quietly from his hiding-place and stood an 
instant motionless, his fuce very pale and a supersti~ 
tious awe combating the shrewd common sense 
hitherto sustaining him. Only for a moment, how- 
ever. In the next, reason’ regained her sway, and, 
creeping sottly to the door by which the figure had 
entered, he shot the heavy bolt at the top, and then 
placed himself behind the door of the dressing-room. 
Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed, and the door cau- 
tiously opened, giving admittance to the spectre, 
still bearing her shaded light. 


‘ 


the outer door, saw that it was fast, and turned in 
dismay to find Reginald beside her. With one hand 
he caught the candle falling from her hand, with the 
other he gently but decidedly removed the blood-be- 
dabbled veil, and exposed a face, ghostly enough in 
its pallor and its despair, but yet a living face, the 
face of Alicia Beatoun. 

Reginald March stared at her in dismay. He had 
thought to surprise the trick of some mischievous 
or dishonest servant, whom he might dismiss with a 
reprimand, or make over to punishment , as seemed 


Miss Beatoun accepted as a triumph too great for 
words, and after a moment she said, her eyes down- 
cast, her white lips quivering: 

“ Well, are you content now you have ruined me?” 

“Ts it I that have ruined you, Miss Beatoun?” 
asked the young man, a little bitterly. 

The pallid face flushed scarlet, the down-dropped 
eyes flashed fire into his own, as Miss Beatoun re- 
plied, with all her old hauteur: 

“ What do you mean by ruined, Mr. March?” 

“Tt was you who used the word. By my question 
I meant to suggest that your present position is more 
the result of your own schemes than mine.” 

The proud face paled again, and it was half defi- 
antly half submissively that Reginald March’s cap- 
tive asked: 

“ And what will you do with me? Will nothing 
short of utter disgrace satisty you? You need not be 
afraid of my rivalship with Miss March. I am on 
the eve of a step which will offend her forever.” 


face was very stern and hard, as he said: 

“The worst thing I know of you, Miss Beatoun, is, 
that you are capable of the picion you just ex- 
pressed—I am sorry to find a woman with a mind so 
formed as to admit such a estimate of another’s pur- 
poses and wishes. Perhaps you will doubt my word, 
but I can no more than assure you upon my honor, 
that I came into this room to-night without one 
thought, one suspicion, pointing toward you.—I be- 








again, when all hope of contradiction had passed by. 

“Tt depends somewhat upon y lf. Impossibl 
as it would be for me to ask a contidence of you 
under any other circumstances, my present position 
compels me to it. You must tell me who is the man 
you have just met, and your purposes regarding him. 
It isonly in knowing this, that I can decide how far 
my duty to my aunt is consistent with leniency to 
you. She loves you and trusts you, Miss Beatoun. I 
will not stand by and see her deceived and wronged.” 

Alicia Beatoun raised her eyes to his face with a 
friendlier look than he had ever read in them. 

“You are severe, but just,” said she, simply; “and 
I perceive the force of yourdemand. The man I 
just met is my brother, a convicted felon, and in mo- 
mentary danger of re-capture and perhaps death. 
He was transported for forgery, three years ago, just 
after the time Miss March adopted me. She never 
alluded to him but once, and then she forbid me ever 
to see or speak of him again, as I valued her favor. 
A month ago he returned, a fugitive, an outlaw. He 
hid near this place in a deserted quarry, and inter- 
cepted me in one of my walks. He wanted money to 
take him to America, and I had none to give him, 
for my adopted mother, generous of her gifts, is nig- 
gardly of her money, and I could do nothing but bid 
him wait until the first uf next month when I shall 
receive my quarterly allowance. He dared not come 
out by day, and so at night I met him here. If you 
will allow me to escape, I will leave Marcholme with 
him to-morrow night, and never be heard of here 
again. Will you let me go?” 

Her dark eyes, heavy with unshed tears, rose pite- 
ously upon his face, and read there such sympathy, 
such relenting, such a generous purpose, that all the 
pride and obstinate reserve behind which she had 
intrenched her heart, melted like frost before the 
summer sun, and, covering her face with both her 
hands, Alicia Beatoun leaned against the wall, and 
sobbed and wept like the simplest village maid. The 
silence was broken by Reginald’s voice, a little trem- 
ulous, perhaps, but still assured: 

“I think, Miss Beatoun, that we might be better 
ee in the future than in the past. Your candor 











Hastily crossing the room she raised the latch of 


It was Reginald’s turn to be angry now, and his. 





and your trust in me go far toward converting me 
from your judge to your ally. But, before helping 
your brother, [ must have some assurance as to his 
future career. Are you certain of his intentions?” 

“As certain as of my own life,” said Alicia, 
solemnly. “‘O Mr. March, I feel, as deeply as ever 
you could desire, the terrible humiliation of my posi- 
tion, and feel, too, how little right I have to ask any 
favor of you; but, if you can really help my brother, 
if you will but advance the money to cuable him and 
me to leave England, I could forgive you the dis- 
covery you have made, I could think of you not bit- 
terly, but humbly, and gratefully, as the best friend 
lite had ever brought to me.” 

After a moment’s thoughtfal silence, he replied: 

‘**T cannot do what you ask, Miss Beatoun; that is, 
I will not do all you ask. I will furnish your bro- 
ther with the means of escape. I will put him in the 
way of gaining an honest livelihood in America, by- 
and-by something more, if he proves your faith in 
him well grounded. But I will not help you to es- 
cape with him. I will not consent to your throwing 
away your future here. I will not consent to the 
shock and distress your flight would occasion my 
aunt, and your adopted mother, The occasion, and 
your own consent, haye given me the right to dictate 
your course in this matter, and I desire you to remain 
quietly at Marcholme, keeping the proceedings of 
this night an inviolable secret.—If you feel that your 
deception, and your ubjust suspicions of me, demand 
an expiation, I suggest it in the effort to treat me 
during the remainder of my visit, with a little more 
cordiality, a little more confidence, than you have 
hitherto shown. Alicia, shall we be friends?” 

He extended his hand as he spoke. She placed 
hers in it, and looked tremulously in his face. 

“You are very good to me, Mr. March,” said she; 
“but you forget, when you talk of friends, that I am 
the sister of a convict, that I have just been detected 
in deceit and treachery.” 

“T forget nothing,” said Roginald, kindly; “andI 
still say, let us be friends.” 

“T do not deserve it of you. Itreated you very ill, 
Mr. March,” persisted Alicia, who, like other very 
proud people, could not, when once she set forth, 
descend deep enough into the Valley of Humiliation. 

“Tf we come to confessions, I fear I have sometimes 
been rude to you, also,”’ said Reginald. 

“Not rade, but a little too polite at times,” said 
Alicia, with an arch smile; and so the friendly com- 
pact was established. 

“ And now,” said Mr. March, “that this affair is 
quite settled, you will be so kind as to return to your 
own rooms, as quietly as possible, while I shall light 
my fire, eat my supper, and smoke the pipe of medi- 
tation until morning. I am here to watch for the 
ghosts, and, as yet, I have seen none. You are to 
know nothing of my exploit.” 

“You are far, far too kind to me, Mr. March,” 
murmured Alicia, but obeyed him all the same. 

The next morning Mr. March had a private inter- 
view with his aunt in her dressing-room, and made 
an elaborate report amounting to absolutely nothing. 
The old lady was wildly triumphant. 

“You see, nephew, there was no deception, or you 
would have discovered it,” said she. 

“You see, dear aunt, that there were no ghosts, or 
they would have discovered me,” retorted the 
nephew, now upon jesting terms with his august 
relation. ‘“ But,” continued he, ‘ I am now disposed 
to abandon the matter with only one trial. I shall 
watch again to-night.” 

“ Very well, Reginald, but beware lest you watch 
once teo often.” 

‘* Never fear, Aunt Barbara. I think to-night will 
settle the matter. Indeed, I feel a presentiment that 
it will,” said Reginald, gravely. And his aunt, re- 
garding him with solemn interest, found no reply. 

And, extraordinary as it may seem, this presenti- 
ment of the young man’s was verified. After an- 
other night of watching, he was able to inform his 
aunt that the singular noises attending the ghostly 
visitations of the eastern tower were occasioned by 
the loose shutters in the ruinous dressing-room of 
Ellinor the Fair, and that the gliding figures were no 
more than curious effects of moonlight playing 
through the half-opened door of the chamber nearest 
to the haunted corridor, and to support this some- 
what extraordinary theory, the young man brought 
such a flood of precedent from so many and so varied 
sources, and talked so learnedly, and so much, that 
Miss March was fain at last to accept, in sheer ex- 
haustion, the personal guaranty, so handsomely of- 
fered by her nephew, that no ghost should from that 
day henceforth be seen or heard without or within 
the bower of Ellinor the Fair. And it is but justice 
to the young gentleman to say that, up to the present 
day, this guaranty has remained perfectly effectual. 

The week specified by Miss March, as the term of 
her nephew’s visit, extended itself to a month or two, 
and when, at last, he insisted upon resuming his 
tour, it was only upon condition of returning to 
Marcholme as his future residence, and accepting the 
position of heir to the present proprietor. To this 
heirship was, however, affixed a condition, involving 
the consent of a third party, and to this third party, 
Reginald referred the question in this wise: 

“ Alicia, had you rather marry me and Marcholme, 


or have Marcholme without me; for I promise youl 


wont take it without you.” 
** And I shall never consent to your giving it up,” 


said Alicia, blushing brightly. 


And so the matter was settled, not only to the great 


satisfaction of Miss Barbara March, but to the still 
greater satisfaction of the parties principally con- 
cerned, and let me hope, dear reader, to yours no less. 
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Onur English Correspondence. | 


No. VI. 


DrEar FLAG:—The ladies are all alive this fine 
weather. Goon the Strand, on Oxfurd, on Regent 
streets, and there you will have an opportunity of 
studying English manners and English beauty. 
Among them, you will meet, and you can scarcely 
help recognizing her, the reduced lady. Many such 
there are in London to-day, brought down by the fall 
of some commercial house, or by the terribie financial 
distress that has laid its hard hands on so many 
British homes, during the past winter. Fancy a 
family that I could tell you of—father, mother, five 
daughters and two little sons—hurled from afiluence 
almost to destitution, at one blow. Helen, the eldest 
of the girls, and she is but twenty-one, has a sweet, 
Madonna face, with the pale gold hair which is to be 
seen in all its glory, here, and the soft blue eyes, that, 
in the gayest revel, or, meet them where you will, 
give you an impression that their owner is destined 
to trouble. So it seems in her case the impression is 
not unfounded. She had a lover a year ago—a 
handsome Englishman, who was all devotion as 
long as the sunshine lasted. But now that the twi- 
light of misfortune has deepened over that once mer- 
ty family, he has gone, too. She never complains, 
but there is something in her face that tells the be- 
holder that she is fading away, doomed to an early 
grave. It must be a dreadful thing, this breaking up 
and dissolving of all that made life charming, in an 
earthly sense. First, to feel the iron pressure in 
having to go on trust—even though tradesmen have 
unlimited confidence in those who have always settled 
regularly, and paid their bills without a murmur. 
But when the bills come in, and there's no money to 
meet them!—all, all has been lost in the broken 
finance concerns and stock companies from which 
came the quarterly revenues to meet the quarterly 
expenses. Then the landlords grow importunate, the 
tradesmen menace. Not but what they pity—not 
but what they have often the kindest hearts; but how 
can they live, if they wait? How can they support 
all the families that have become reduced? It is 
impossible, and so threats and bills pour in upon the 


but in one way. They must retrench. Willingly 
they do so. One by one, luxuries that have before 
been deemed almost necessities, are given up; what 
peuple in moderate circumstances call superfiuities, 
are parted with. The carriages and horses will bring 
a good price, and they go first. There are more tears 
and consultations over the family plate—the cherish- 
ed silver they had hoped to bequeath to their chil- 
dren. Times must be better before the money which 
this brings them in is all spent—and the bread it 
buys is often moistened with tears. By-and-by they 
are reduced again, and now the furniture must go, 
piece by piece—even the bedding which is placed 
away against the time of necessity (said necessity 
being nothing more than the need of preparing extra 
accommodations to welcome guests). O, how hard is 
this to the delicate and sensitive women. Must they 
at last come to apartments and the barest dlecencies? 
How they hope against hope! How every letter from 
light-hearted Charley and Will, at school, cuts them 
to the heart. The boys know little of all this. They 
think that the times are hard, because they have been 
told of retrenchment, and their pocket-money has 
been cut off. They do not dream that the women at 
home, down to little winsome, pretty Nell, are busy 
inventing ways and means to stave off the bad time 
that always is looming up in the distance—that their 
delicate fingers, unused to work, are secretly plying 
the needle and the paint-brush,in order to avoid 
begging and starvation; that the girls have parted 
with their beautiful dresses, and are turning the old 
into new, if that were possible, and working painful- 
ly, that the worst may not be known; that people 
talk pityingly of the B——’s, and say it’s agood thing 
the boys’ schooling is paid for in advance; that their 
dear sister Helen, whom they look up to and rever- 
ence, is mentioned in words of commiseration, be- 
cause she is deserted—that beautiful sister whom 
they fancy a prince would not lower himself by wed- 
ding her. If they were men, their fingers would tin- 
gle for vengeance, but they are neither of them -in 
their teens. By-and-by comes the- desertion of the 
homestead. They have sold the lease, they have 
taken apartments; but they are yet no better off. 
The father has an appointment, infinitely beneath 
him, and goes with an almost broken heart, day by 
day, to his distasteful duties; bat his clothes are get- 
ting a world too wide, his cheeks are growing thin, 

his eyes have lost their light, his ambition has re- 

ceived a death-blow—for in this great world of Lon- 
don it is not often an honest man retrieves himself, 

when once smitten down ; it is only the rogues who 

do that. Do not think that this is a fancy picture. 

T wish it were. I wish that poor Helen were indeed 

the heroine only of imagination. Itis not so. The 

tableaux I have sketched may be seen to-day in 

many an English home, that, until within the last 

few months, has never known the want of money, or 

any of the comforts that can be procured by that 

commodity. 

“The suffering in London,” says a good authority, 
“ig beyond the relief of charity.” The metropolis is 
over-crowded. Men in business look upon each other 
with suspicion; professional men are jealous of each 
other. People who have been well reared hide them- 
selves in secluded places, and live on next to nothing, 
gradually dying out of all knowledge. That (Squalid 
porter, yonder, still keeping the remains of some 








distracted inmates, where often consultations result 4 





been a gentleman. And here comes an old lady, sell- 
ing some trifling commodity. “ Gentlewoman” is 
written in every wrinkled lineament. That woman 
gave her great parties once in L—— Square, and little 
thought, as she moved about in the splendor of bro- 
cade and diamonds, that she would stand soliciting 
the charity of those she did not then deign to look at. 
Many devices have these desperate creatures re- 
sorted to, in other times. Reduced people of quality 
have been kuown to dirguise then.selves, and keep 
little shops, when they have not had the means to 
enable them to live even on the continent. 

Yesterday, I looked at some original water-color 
pictures. My thoughts went immediately to the 
family I have spoken of. It seemed as if I could! see 
the delicate tracery of poor Helen’s fingers. These 
things, however exquisitely they are done —and they 
would, many of them, grace the choicest collection— 
are paid for at starvation prices. The dealer gives 
two shillings, perhaps, for a lovely little picture that 
is thought cheap by the purchaser for ten. In the 
same shop you may see advertised, ‘ Rare lot of old 
Dresden china.” You may be sure that lot has been 
bought from some of the “* reduced,” who cherished 
it as the apple of the eye. And so you see old silver 
heirlooms, that will only be purchased by the anti- 
quarian—little spoons, that have been parted with as 
if each one were a drop of the heart’s blood; cream- 
ers, with the initials still faintly perceivable; cruets, 
that have been kept sacred from dent and rust, but 
yet betrayed by their old-fashioned primness; books, 
from which the presentation leaf has been carefully 
divided. And, if you will go a step lower, and look 
into the pawnbrokers’ shops, of the better quality, it 
will tell you a story in all the muteness of despair, 
that will make your heart ache. There you will see 
the jewels and the gold that have been torn from the 
costly cases of the boudoir table, the laced and expen- 
sive dresses, not yet having lost the gloss ot newness, 
the rich feathers, the expensive rings. Alas! alas! 
the terrible histories that darken this great 
metropolis! 

Let us turn to something brighter. There is a 
gathering in the street. We can see, as we write, one 
of those travelling families who endure the discom- 
forts of an out-door life fur the good (?) of the Eng- 
LJish public. The man, father of the family, is attired 
in a rich and really expensive stage-dress—tights 
made of a flesh-colored material, richly trimmed 
about the waist and thighs with gold lace and span- 
gles. Two little boys, one about ten, the other five, 
are also dressed in the same way, and are remarkably 
beautiful. A good-looking woman accompanies 
them—doubtless the mother, who seems to be an 
Italian, with a lovely little babe in her arms. Their 
stage property consists of a piece of carpet, and two 
long pieces of rope. The carpet is laid down, and the 
play begins. Father and son twist themselves into 
all sorts of shapes; the children are thrown by him, 
but always alight on their feet. They mount to his 
shoulders, stand on his hands, on his head, posturize, 
and throw the spectators into fits of wonderment, 
whether one of them will not fall and break his neck. 
Meanwhile, the pennies are thrown down, and the 
woman goes about with an old hat, beseeching the 
bystanders to give. Presently the map, all glittering 
in his splendid dreas, proceeds to tie the elder boy 
with a stout rope. Evidently he ties him with no 
light hand—knotting the rope twice round his throat, 
over his arms and body, pinioning the latter—and 
then he offers that for a shilling, thrown in pennies, 
by the crowd, the boy shall untie himself, a /a Da- 
venport. Slowly the pennies come; but there are 
not enough. ; 

“Five pence ha’ penny wanting,” calls out the 
man. “Come, you surely can make that up in this 
great crowd. The boy will not untie himself short of 
that. Come, gentlemen, move quick!” 

But the crowd will not move quick—neither will 
the pennies. The r pe evidently hurts the boy, and 
he begs the father to remove it. 

“Shall only ask you twice, gentlemen,” says the 
man. 

He asks twice, and is forced at last to untie the boy 
leisurely—very angrily. But the thing is done; for, 
not an hour before,a man had stood in the same 
place, with a less splendid dress, one boy only, a wife, 
and no baby—a more patient exhibitor, who waited 
till the shilling rolled in, in pence and ha’ pennies. 
The boy did untie himself, but, never having seen 


know whether he did it as it is said they do. He was 
fully tive, or nearer ten minutes, taking the rope off, 
and it is said that the Davenports take less time than 
that, appearing instantaneously unbound, So our 
street acrobats leave us, not in quiet possession, for 
the learned monkey comes next, then a Punch and 
Judy, then a band of Ethiopian singers, then two 
hand-organs, then a blind man With an accordeon, 
then a blind man with his wife and four children all 
stretched out in a row, then a harp, violin and French 
horn, then— But I am at the end of my paper, or IT 
might fill a dozen sheets with the street-sights of 
London, M. A. D. 
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A LOST MINISTER. 
While trudging along one day all alone, a soldier 
met a Methodist circuit-rider, and at once recognized 
him as guch, but atfected ignorance of it. Preacher. 
— What command do you belong to?” Soldier.— 
“I belong to the —th Texas regiment, Van Dorn’s 
army. What army do you belong to?” Preacher 
(very solemnly).—** I belong to the army of the Lord.” 
Soldier.—“ My friend, you’ve got a very long way 





better fortune, clinging to his faded black coat, has 


from headquarters.” 





the Davenports, I am bound to say that I didn’t | 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A JUNE IDYL. 


——eeeeee 
BY MRS, C. 0. HATHAWAY. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—=—<rs 


He came to me in June: 
And straightway through the willows oF my life 
There flowed the rhythm of a sweet, sweet song. 
The rill of hope—a sapphire vein—ran through, 
And, like the rapturous music of a dance, 
Stirred all life's arteries to quicker flow. 
And where, through openings in the willow shade, 
The sun shot silver arrows on the stream, 
The little waves caught up the burnished shafts, 
And mirrored myriads of orbs minute, 
That brighter flashed from contrast with the shade. 
And so my willows did enhance my joy. 


The long and glorious days of that fair June 

Were golden, not alone with sky and sun, 

But with the beauty fallen everywhere 

From his transmuting touch. The spangled nights 
Were silver, not alone with silver stars, 

But with the reflex of exalted love. 


. An alchemist of very subtlest power, 
He wrought with Nature through her myriad ways, 
And holding to my eyes his magic lens, 
I gazed until the prospect shone in light. 
With this soft sheen around me like a veil, 
I roamed alone, far in the solemn wood, . 
Amid the grand assemblage of the trees. 
Each one a crowning miracle of leaves, 
Motionful with its own joy of being, 
Sang with a sweetly murmurous voice and low, 
To soft caresses of the wooing breeze. 
The dim, green caverns of the wood were rife 
With choral harmonies, that to my ear 
Were classic with the olden lore of love. 
The cheerful brooks, guarded by emerald banks, 
Ran on more jubilant, and pure, and glad, 
And I found out, as ne’er I had before, 
The hidden meaning of their storied phrase. 
Each little flower looked upward earnestly, 
As if to say, ** Now you behold my grace,"’ 
And every rose that brightly sprang 
At morning's earliest wakening touch, 
Spoke to my heart, in language plain and sweet, 
As voice of well-known friend. On airy song 
Of every bird my heart soared high and free, 
In dreamy happiness and full content. 


Love the magician was my new-found guest, 
That sunny summer month of long ago. 

The enchanting voices that he woke that day 
Are sounding to me still. They sing along 
The avenue of years; the hills and vales 
Take up the silver strains, and echo them 

To other hills and vales, and all the air 

Is musical with love's sweet resonance, 

And all the lowly wayside glows with bloom. 
And still his white hand points to joys 
Unspeakable and true, and still be acts 
Interpreter to nature’s sweetest phrase, 
Through the translated idiom of bird, 

And tree, and flower, and running brook ; 
The mystic blending of the hues that form 
The rainbow's perfect arch, the summer shower, 
That wakes the tender herb to teauteous life, 
The spangled canopy of night, the grand 

Old works in nature's wondrous studio,— 

He points to their eternal maker, God, 

The king and benefactor of the world. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
How toe went by the Batteries. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. 8. NAVY. 








WE were lying at Milliken’s Bend, some six or 
eight miles—perhaps more—above Vicksburg by the 
course of the river, but much nearer in an air line 
across the country. The Mississippi River bends very 
frequently in the vicinity of Vicksburg, and the 
bends are very long and tiresome. The mouth of the 
Yazoo was just beyond us, and between this stream 
and the rebellious city, the woods had been cut down. 
On the Louisiana shore, and especially on the neck 
upon which was situated the little settlement of De 
Soto, the country was entirely stripped of the woods 
which had once lined the stream. From our anchor- 
age we could distinctly see the city, which is built 
principally on a range of hills which ascend as they 
leave the river. Our mortar. boats, every afternoon 
at five o’clock, would drop down the stream a short 
distance, and send their shot with fatal effect into the 
city. So regular did this bombard , that 
we—that is those of us who had no particular duty 
to perform—came to look for it as the only thing 
which varied the monotony of our life. 

I was at that time attached to one of the United 
States iron-clads of the Mississippi fleet. I had been 
at one time, previous to the war, employed in the 
United States Coast Survey, and in that capacity 


tb 





has assisted in surveying the immediate portion of 


the great river in which we were operating at the 
time of which I write. Previous to the war, I had 
been a frequent visitor at the houses of friends in 
Vicksburg, and I knew the city and its surroundings, 


especially the river, as well as I knew the streets of 


my native town. Often during the bombardment I 
would watch, with feelings of sadness, some shell 
strike and explode in some particular locality that I 
knew, and I wondered if those I had known in the 
happy days of peace were still in their own homes, 
exposed to the pitiless storm of war, or if they, like 
80 many others, had been driven out, homeless exiles, 
to seek safety elsewhere. These thoughts made me 
very sad, and I tried to drive them away. I was not 
responsible for the war, nor for the suffering it had 


General Grant was in command of the land forces 

now collected at Milliken’s Bend, and his authority 

extended also over the naval part of the expedition. 

Thus far he had given but the first indications of his 

fature fame, and was in many respects a compara- 

tive stranger to the country; but he had managed 
to impress the army and navy under him very favor- 

ably, and we felt confident that our quiet, thought- 

ful commander would yet get us into the proud city 

which for so long had lain so near, and yet had been 
80 distant from us. 

About this time there ran through our midst a 
rumor that something decisive was at hand. We 
had often heard the same report during the siege, 
but had paid no attention to it, but now it came with 
an air of authority which we could not doubt. How 
it originated, I am unable to say. Perhaps it was 
due to that strange intuition by which an army 
sometimes comprehends the intention of its leader 
before he has commenced to put his plan into execu- 
tion. However this may be, it is certain that the re- 
port was generally believed, and those of us who had 
any preparations to make, began now to attend to 
them, as we were convinced that our time would be 
short after the mo t, when it might be, had 
been fairly inaugurated. 

The admiral and I had once, before the war, serv- 
ed on the same ship, and had then, considering the 
difference in our rank and years, been quite intimate. 
He knew that I had been one of the party which had 
made the survey of the Mississippi, and during the 
siege of Vicksburg, when he was in want of inform- 
ation concerning the river, he generally sent for me. 
A few days after the rumor to which I have referred 
d to circulate through the fleet and army, 
he sent for me, and accompanied his message with 
the request that I would lose no time, as the matter 
wasurgent. 1 hastily put on my best uniform, and, 
entering the boat, which the admiral, contrary to all 
rules of naval etiquette, had sent for me, was soon in 
the presence of the commander of the fleet. He 
received me with his usual kindness, and asked me 
to be seated. After a silence of a few minutes he 
said: 

“Mr. L——, you have doubtless seen the steamers 
that came down yesterday?” 

“The ‘ cotton-clads?’ ” I asked, using the term ap- 
plied by us to such crafts. - 

“ Yes,” he replied, smiling, “the cotton-clads. I 

want to know if you think they could run by those 
batteries down yonder at Vicksburg, and come out 
fit for service? What do you think of it?” 
“TI have my doubts about it, sir,” I answered, hes- 
itatingly. “Ifthe rebels know how to use the guns 
they have on the bluffs above and below the city, 
they ought to sink anything that may try to get by 
them. I shouldn’t like to make the experiment.” 

** Nevertheless,” said the admiral, gravely, “the 
experiment must be made, and I was in hopes you 
would be willing to try it.” 

*“ That alters the case, sir,” I said, quickly. “If 
you think I ought to make the attempt, I shall cer- 
tainly do so. You know I never shrank from my 
duty yet, sir.” - 

“TI know you to be a gallant and true man, Mr. 
L—.,” said the admiral, kindly, “and I know 1 am 
about to send you on a very dangerous service. You 
are better acquainted with this river than any man 
in the fleet, and I have confidence that whatever you 
undertake you will perform as faras you can. Gen- 
eral Grant is now preparing to move down the river, 
to what point, or to what purpose, I am not at liberty 
to tell you—and you must not hint at what I may 
tell you now. It is necessary to send several trans- 
ports by the batteries at Vicksburg to co-operate with 
him, and it is for this purpose that the cotton-clads 
have been prepared. The d of the boats will 
be given to Captain T——, but I want you to go with 
the first boat, and pilot her. The others will follow 
in your wake, close enough to steer by your move- 
ments without embarrassing you. It is a dangerous 
service, but it is absolutely essential to the success of 
this expedition, and I want you to do your best.” 

“Tam ready, sir, at any moment,” I said, as the 
admiral paused. ‘‘ When do we start?” 

“To-night,” was the reply. ‘“‘ You will get your 
orders this afternoon.” 

A short, desultory conversation, and a couple of 
glasses of wine followed, and I took my leave, and re- 
turned to my own vessel, and made preparations for 
my departure. During the afternoon, I received an or- 
der to report to Captain T——, which I at once obeyed. 

I fonnd the transports to which Ihad been ordered 
all ready for the undertaking for which they had been 
prepared. The guards of the steamers had been 
piled up on each side with long rows of cotton-bales, 
two or three deep, for the purpose of resisting the 
shot from the batteries. This kind of armor was 
effective in one respect, but disadvantageous in an- 
other. It protected the vulnerable part of the steam- 
er from being injured by the shot, but there was 
danger that the cotton would be fired by the explo- 
sion of the shells, and the vessel destroyed by the 
flames. The boats had all been supplied with an 
abundance of fuel, the machinery was in perfect or- 
der, and no one was permitted to come on board but 
those who were to take a part in the expedition. The 
officers and men had all been picked from the various 
gunboats of the fleet, and nothing which could in 
the least contribute to the success of the expedition 
was neglected. None of us knew how much depend 











tempt. As the bells of the various gunboats struck 

the hour, the order was given to cast off our moorings. 

I took my place in the wheel-house of the steamer, 

which had for this occasion been placed low down 

among the cotton-bales. Our cables were cast loose, 

and we swung around slowly with the stream, and 

headed down the river. We went very slow at first, 

our object being to get the boats well in hand, and 

their machinery fairly at work, before putting them 

to their full speed. No word, no cheer followed us 

as we set out on our perilous voyage, but we passed 

in silence amidst the dark halls of the fleet, and by 

the long white rows of tents on shore. Nothing was 
heard but the puff of our steam-pipes, and the plash- 
ing of our paddle-wheels. My boat went ahead slow- 
ly, taking the distance of about one-eighth of a mile 
from the second, which order was observed by the 
remaining four boats. The night was moonless, but 
the heavens were full of stars, and by their light I 

knew it would be easy for the rebels to recognize us, 
as soon as we came within range, if indeed, they 
did not do so beforehand, and I feared that they 
might possibly light up the river as soon as we were 
discovered, by setting fire to some house on theshore, 
as they had been in the habit of doing. I had not 
much faith in the success of the undertaking, but I 
knew it was too late to “ back out,” even if I had felt 
the desire to do so. 

I grasped the wheel firmly, and strained my eyes 
through the darkness, as we glided on, to watch our 
course, as well as to guard against any sudden dan- 
ger. One by one I could make out familiar objects 
on the shore, and at last I saw that the first stage of 
our venture had been accomplished—we had reached 
the head of the bend around the De Soto Peninsula, 
and were now fairly within range of the guns of the 
upper batteries. Our orders were to run very slow 
until we reached this point, and then to put on all 
our steam, and get by the enemy’s works as fast as 
possible. Noises of all kind being prohibited, the 
word was passed to the engineer to put the boat at 
her highest speed. In a few minutes the increased 
quivering of the deck, the rapid puffs of-the escape 
pipes, and the thunder of the wheels informed me 
that my order had been obeyed. I knew there was 
no chance of passing the batteries unobserved, that 
our only hope now lay in our speed, and I kept my 
eyes fixed straight ahead, and tried to think of noth- 
ing but the steering of the boat. The shore seemed 
literally flying by us, and the cool night breeze al- 
most took my breath. We were going at the speed 
of a race-horse, but at times I thought, in my great 
anxiety, that we were almost at anchor. We had 
ten miles to run under the fire of the rebel guns, and 
Lknew this would take over half an hour. 

“It’s a pretty good beginnin’, lieutenant,” said the 
man who had been detailed to assist me at the wheel. 
“They haven’t discovered them yet, blast ’em!”” 

As he spoke, a bright flame burst from the dark 
crest of Fort Hill, and in a few seconds we heard the 
heavy boom of a siege gun, and then a shell went 
shrieking just over our heads, and fell into the water 
some fifty yards beyond us, and exploded. 

“They'll get the range next time,” I said to my 
companion, “and then we shall have to look out.” 

Another and another gun followed the first in 
quick succession, and then the whole hillside seemed 
wrapped in flames, as the other batteries opened on 
us. Ina few minutes we had turned the bend above 
the city, and were fairly abreast of the enemy’s 
strongest and best works. There was a flash, and a 
roar from a steep bluff on the upper limits of the city, 
and a shell screamed over our heads. The noise 
which it made was very different from that of any 
shell which had yet been fired, and we knew that we 
had now drawn the fire of the famous “ Whistling 
Dick,” cf the rebels—a fine English Whitworth gun, 
which had more than once done great execution 
among our tioops. This gun was better served than 
any of the ovhers, and I was very certain that we 
should not escape this time without being struck. A 
few minutes more, and “ Whistling Dick” again 
paid his respects to us. The boat reeled as the shell 
struck, and a piece of the cotton-bale was thrown 
against the wheel with such violence as to throw me 
to the floor. As I relaxed my hold, the wheel spun 
around like lightning, and the steamer’s head turned 
towards the Mississippi shore. 

“ Are you hurt, lieutenant?” asked my companion, 
bending anxiously over me. 
“Not a bit,” I answered, “but here we are, going 
right into the arms of the rebels.” 
I sprang to my feet, and seizing the wheel, brought 
the boat’s head t is the ch l again. I was 
nota minute too quick, for we were in danger every 
instant of running aground. The river was now 
wrapped in the smoke of the guns, which were firing 
at us fast and furiously. Twice, in as little time as it 
takes me to write it, we were struck again by shells 
frcm the city batteries. Another exploded right in 
among the cotton-bales, and in afew minutes I heard 
a cheer from the sbore. 
“ See what it is, John,” I said to my companion. 
The man left the pilot-house, and in a moment re- 
turned. He paused at the door, and touched hig 
cap. 
“The boat’s afire aft, sir,” he said, excitedly. 
‘* Shall I go and help put it out, or stay here?” 
As I was about to reply, there was a blinding light 
about the man’s head, followed by a quick report 








ed upon that success, but we were all convinced that 
it was no ordinary matter which had induced our 
commanders to send us on such an undertaking. 


which 1 to split my very head open. The 
flame of the powder almost burned my cheek, and 
the fragments of the shell flew all around me, cutting 
the pilot-house almost to pieces. I was not hurt, 





It was not fairly dark until eight o’clock that night, 





caused, and I had a plain duty before me. 


and we waited until midnight before making our at- 


a 
atoms. The shells of the enemy were fiying thick 
about us, but in spite of this, the flames on our boat 
were extinguished by the brave fellows who compos- 
ed the crew. We had onevery pound of steam we 
could carry, and we fairly leaped through the muddy 
waters of the river. A bright light now shone redly 
through the smoke, and I called one of the men to 
me, and asked the cause. I was told that one of the 
boats had taken fire, and that there was little hope 
of saving her. We were now about abreast of the 
Marine Hospital” below the city, and in ten min- 
utes more we would be beyond the reach of the 
enemy’s guns, As we sped on, the rebels fired faster 
and more desperately, but we were now almost out 
of danger. The other boats had followed hard after 
us, and I trembled for their safety. By firing at my 
boat the enemy had mo doubt gotten the range, I 
thought, and he would make the others suffer. One, 
I could see, was still burning, but I could not tell 
what had become of the others. 
Fifteen minutes of anxious susponse passed away, 
and then we went flying around the bend below the 
city. We were safe after all the peri! through which 
we had passed. My heart gave a joyful bound, and 
I called to the man who had been stationed near me 
for that purpose: “‘ Fire your rocket now, Davis. We 
are safe.” 
The fiery messenger which told our friends of our 
safety went whizzing through the night, and our 
crew broke into aloud cheer. In a few minutes a 
rocket went up from the boat astern of us, and then, at 
regular intervals, one was discharged fr»m three 
more boats. Five of our little squadron were safe, 
but we waited in vain for the sixth. The lurid glare 
that shone so redly in the direction of the hostile city 
told us plainly what had been her fate. 
We now slackened our speed, and in a few minutes 
lay to until the rest of the steamers could come up. 
Allof us, it was found, had been struck repeatedly. 
and we had all suffered to a greater or less extent 
We ran very slow during the rest of the night, and 
during the next morning. About noon we anchored 
off the Louisiana shore, at “‘ Hard Times Bend,” and 
to our surprise found General Grant and the cavalry 
of our army anxiously awaiting us there. During 
the day we were still more astonished to see the re-t 
of the army arrive. By the next morning we under- 
stood the cause of our being sent on such a perilous 
voyage. General Grant had determined to cross the 
Mississippi, and attack Vicksburg from the rear, and 
we had been sent to ferry his army across the river 
in our “ cotton-clais.” The result is well known to 
the reader— Vicksburg was taken! 

A FARMER’S TRICK. 

About forty years ago, there lived in Western 
Pennsylvania two farmers named Wood and Osborne, 
respectively. They were near neighbors, but invet- 
erate enemies; and it is said that they lived almost 
within sight of each other for fourteen years without 
speaking to each other. Wood one day went out with 
a@ mattock to dig up a half dozen stumps that had 
never yet been removed from his meadow, but find- 
ing it pretty hard work, and, moreover, not being 
very fond of work, he gave it up, and returned t» the 
house. On the way, it occurred to him that by a 
cunning device he might induce his unfriendly neigh- 
bor to uproot the little annoyances. Acting ona 
bright idea that ovcurred to him, he entered his house, 
got his writing materials, and in a disguised hand 
wrote: 





Mr. Woop:—I am an old man, fast approaching 
my end, and I cannot go to my grave without reveal- 
ing to you a secret. When I was a young man, I 
helped rob your grandfather of a large amount of 
money. Iand my partner in crime buried five thou- 
sand dollars of it under the roots of a tree ih the 
meadow that now belongs to you. No doubt those 
trees have been cut down by this time, but the stumps 
may still remain. He was soon after hanged for a 
murder he committed, and 1 was sent to prison for 
highway robbery. I was but lately released, and I 
wish to do all I can to atune for past misdeeds. I 
send this letter by a person who says he knows where 
you live, and he will throw it into your house. 

A REPENTANT CRIMINAL. 


Mr. Wood sealed this bit of fiction, addressed it to 
himself, and when night came crept stealthily to Os- 
borne’s door, opened it a little way, tossed it in, and 
ran away as though Satan wereafterhim. Onreach- 
ing home, he reposed sweetly till morning. When 
he arose, he cast a glance toward his meadow, and to 
his satisfaction discovered that every stump in his 
meadow had been dug up during the night, and pull- 
ed out by the roots. After breakfast, he went coolly 
to work, and rolled them together in a pile, in order 
to burn them. And imagine Osborne’s bitterness of 
heart as he passed by on his way to the village that 
morning, saw Wood thus engaged, and knew how he 
had been duped by him. 

THE QUAKER’S JOKE. 

Mr. Dillwayn’s son told me that his father, in his 
younger days, was in a stage-coach with a party of 
military officers. One of them, a pert, effeminate 
dandy, undertook to quiz the plain Quaker, and after 
some indefinite jokes, asked him at an inn where they 
stopped, ta hold his sword for a minute, supposing 
he would ider it an abomination totouch it. Mr. 
Dillwayn, however, eyeing the young man from head 
to foot, said: 

“* As I believe, from its appearance, it has never 











having escaped by a miracle, but the poor fellow who 
had been my companion, was literally blown to 


shed blood, and is not in the least likely to do so, I 
Seve not the slightest objection.” 
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C Written for The Flag of our Untor 
THE MEADOW PATH. 


ene 
BY MRS. Rk. B. EDSON. 


Tt leads, in many a tangled curve, 
Through reedy fen and yielding mo: 
To where, through rushes rank and g: 
On stepping-stones the brook it cros- 
It circles in and circles out, 
By ferny fell and wooded passes, ‘ 
And hides away, in sudden sport, 
Beneath the lush and tangled grassey. 


It skirts the upland's shallow pool 

With many a graceful scoop and holl: 
And runs away, on bare brown feet, 

The faster, as you faster follow! 
It sweeps along the fallow ridge, 

In countless eddying curves and nari. 
And, swooping in and swooping out, 

It frights the wee brown-breasted sp \ 


It fits away, with dainty grace, 
Through spongy marsh and sandy 8}. 
And dons the cardinal's gay hood, 
To brighten up its barren fallows. 
It braids the king-cup's golden bells, 
Like stars, amid its floating tresses, 
And circling in and circling out, 
It dies at last among its cresses. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union _ 
ESSA ONTU THE KAD: 


Se 
BY SI SLOKUM, JR. 
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I must say that the Kamel izabroot» — 
gorjus in shape, ez a fust class trottin hose .. 

Hiz legs iz long & not enyware simn.. | 
hiz feet—Jeroosha! Yoo hev,if yooara.... «.- 
reeder, hurd ov men’s feet bein likened to... 
but the Kamel’s feet ar like 2 gun boats a): 
one anuther. Hiz neck iz long, ez ith... | 
enable him tu browse; hiz earsaint mu, ., 
ov, & hiz hed iz shaped like a peace ov cl... 
Dundreary sort ov whiskers below hiz .. 
tail seems to bea lamentable faleyer, but... «_- 
iz prodigious, when he iz in good trim, Ti. . 
from Jest aft hiz fore shoulders tu hiz hij. »e 
iz a formidable pile ov Kamel flesh, Look... .. ‘ 
tu, you see a mountin ov hair risin ontui .. |. 
& if the animal happens tu be browsin,) . | 
hiz head belonged tu sum uther critter, 

Kamel’s bair shawls iz made from the . |. ie 
bring @ hi price in the markit, [hey red. . — 
payin $3000 for a shawl ov this pattern, & os 
aint no better than army blankets tu kee) .. 
off, & it iz a singooler coincidence that the 
made shoddy blankets for U. Sam, buys K..... 
shawls for thair wives, wich only illustfat. yn 
tipodes ov human beins—from shoddy t et 
hair shawls. ‘ 

The Arabian Kamel iz a onfortuonit k. . .! 
hez on’y one hump, wheres the Bactria, . .— - : 
blest with 2 hamps, or jest twiceez many, . - 
100 per cent better; butafter awl,the on. . -' 
Kamel iz the most valooable, on the same. \ 
ez achap wich hez on’y one share in @ co; . be 

° better’n him ez hez 2; but a feller cood rid: . 
the 2 humped Kamel, I shood think. Yoo 
distinguish one from the uther from thi. _ .. 
stance ov one & 2 humps. 

The Kamel differs from human beins i. . a 
bein able tu goa good wile longer betwen. =.) 2 | 
which iz one thing I shoodnt like tu b. : 
for. I like drinks early & often, & cant | ' 
without ‘em, & if I waz tu be transform 
Kamel; I shood ignobly perish fur want 0; ee 
tu mi stumeck. Jest think ov going 5 ' ana 
without enything ta drink. 

Hoo’d want tu bea Kamel? It wood top 
thing, if we cood doo it in these times ov t! 
law, but ez for me, I shood perish in the ai 
The Kamel will eat hard & withered th . 
ez grate a gusto ez yoo & I'd eat fried ’ 
he'll eat Junks ov bard wood, which I wo: ' 
on’y in the shape ov toothpicke. The hu 
Kamel, wich iz invariably sitooated on 
goes back on him when he iz hard up for 
can’t get thorns or chips, & in Arabia a m 
iz caleoolated bi hiz Kamele—thus Ben | 
iz wuth 17 Kamels, or if yoo wished tu + 
’em a bill ov goods, yoo’d enquire, how ma: 
iz he wath. 

A man with 6 Kamels iz what a mil 

tu us. The 2 humped Kamel, wich grow: 
& Persia, is mounted with swivel gan- 
Kamel brigade iz a feeture thare, & a ba 
Kamels iz engaged in a big site for native . 

The Kamel iz a dossil broot, & isn’t ez s 

the tiger iz. 

Kamels iz sumtimes used to liten ships 

but thay are made ov diffrant materie! 





|, Senovine Kamel. 
N. B.—Kamels hair shawls ar not mach 
in these days, except bi brokers who ar gol: 





“ INFANTRY.” —The term infantry, when «. 

foot soldiers, takes its origin from one of t). 
(princesses) of Spain, who hearing that —_—iws. ’ 
commanded by her father had been defea 

Moors, assewbled a body of foot soldiers, 

them engaged and defeated the enemy. 1. 

of this event, and to distinguish the fo 

who were not before held in much cone 

they received the name of infantry. 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MEADOW PATH. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


It leads, in many a tangled curve, 
Through reedy fen and yielding mosses, 
To where, through rushes rank and green, 

On stepping-stones the brook it crosses; 
It circles in and circles out, 
By ferny fell and wooded passes, 
And hides away,.in sudden sport, 
Beneath the lush and tangled grasses. 


It skirts the upland’s shallow pool 

With many a graceful scoop and hollow, 
And runs away, on bare brown feet, 

The faster, as you faster follow! 
It sweeps along the fallow ridge, 

In countless eddying curves and narrdws, 
And, swooping in and swooping out, 

It frights the wee brown-breasted sparrows. 


It flits away, with dainty grace, 
Through spongy marsh and sandy shallows, 
And dons the cardinal's gay hood, 
To brighten up its barren fallows. 
It braids the king-cup's golden bells, 
Like stars, amid its floating tresses, 
And circling in and circling out, 
It dies at last among its cresses. 





C{ Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ESSA ONTU THE KAMEL. 


BY SI SLOKUM, JR. 


I must say that the Kamel iz a broot wich iz not 
gorjus in shape, ez a fust class trottin hoss iz. 

Hiz legs iz long & not enyware simmetrical, & 
hiz feet—Jeroosha! Yoo hev, if yoo ar a intelligent 
reeder, hurd ov men’s feet bein likened to gun boats, 
but the Kamel’s feet ar like 2 gun boats alongside ov 
one anuther. Hiz neck iz long, ez it hez tu be tu 
enable him tu browse; hiz ears aint much tu brag 
ov, & hiz hed iz shaped like a peace ov cheese, with 
Dundreary sort ov whiskers below hiz chin. Hiz 
tail seems to be a lamentable faleyer, but hiz hump 
iz prodigious, when he iz in good trim. This extends 
from jest aft hiz fore shoulders tu hiz hip bones, & 
iz a formidable pile ov Kamel flesh. Looked at sturn 
tu, you see a mountin ov hair risin ontu the clouds, 
& if the animal happens tu be browsin, yoo’d think 
hiz head belonged tu sum uther critter. 

Kamel’s hair shawls iz made from the Kamel, & 
bring a hi price in the markit, I hev red ov women 
payin $3000 for a shawl ov this pattern, & really tha 
aint no better than army blankets tu keep the rain 
off, & it iz a singool incid that the chaps hoo 
made shoddy blankets for U. Sam, buys Kamels hair 
shawls for thair wives, wich only illustrates the an- 
tipodes ov human beins—from shoddy to Kamel’s 
hair shawls. c 

The Arabian Kamel iz a onfortvonit kuss, ez he 
hez on’y one hump, wherez the Bactrian Kamel iz 
blest with 2 humps, or jest twice ez many, wich iz a 
100 per cent better; but after awl, the one-humped 
Kamel iz the most valooable, on the same principale 
ez achap wich hez on’y one share in a copper co. iz 
better’n him ez hez 2; but a feller cood ride better on 
the 2 humped Kamel, I shood think. Yoo ken redily 
distinguish one from the uther from this surcum- 
stance ov one & 2 humps. 

The Kamel differs from human beins in thiswise, 
bein able tu goa good wile longer between drinks, 
which iz one thing I shoodnt like tu be a Kamel 
for. 1 like drinks early & often, & cant get along 
without ’em, & if I waz tu be transformed intu a 
Kamel; I shood ignobly perish fur want ov moisture 
tu mi stumeck. Jest think ov going 5 or 6 days 
without enything tu drink. 

Hoo’d want tu bea Kamel? It wood bea good 
thing, if we cood doo it in these times ov the pribtory 
law, but ez for me, I shood perish in the attemp. 

The Kamel will eat hard & withered thorns with 
ez grate a gusto ez yoo & I’d eat fried oysters, or 
he’ll eat junks ov hard wood, which I wood not doo, 
on’y in the shape ov toothpicks. The hump ov the 
Kamel, wich iz invariably sitooated on hiz back, 
goes back on him when he iz hard up for fodder, & 
can’t get thorns or chips, & in Arabia a man’s welth 
iz calcoolated bi hiz Kamels—thus Ben Hamed Ali 
iz wuth 17 Kamels, or if yoo wished tu sell one ov 
*em a bill ov goods, yoo’d enquire, how many Kamels 
iz he wath. 

A man with 6 Kamels iz what a millyunair iz 
tu us. The 2 humped Kamel, wich grows in Thibet 
& Persia, is mounted with swivel guns, and the 
Kamel brigade iz a feeture thare, & a battle whare 
Kamels iz engaged in a big site for native Amerikens. 

The Kamel iz a dossil broot, & isn’t ez snappish ez 
the tiger iz. 

Kamels iz sumtimes used to liten ships over a bar, 
but thay are made ov diffrunt materiel from the 
genooine Kamel. 

N. B.—Kamels hair shawls ar not much sort after 
in these days, except bi brokers who ar goin tu bust. 





“ INFANTRY.”—The term infantry, when applied to 
foot soldiers, takes its origin from one of the infantas 
(princesses) of Spain, who hearing that the army 
commanded by her father had been defeated by the 
Moors, assembled a body of foot soldiers, and with 
them engaged and defeated the enemy. In memory 
of this event, and to distinguish the foot soldiers, 
who were not before held in much consideration, 
they received the name of infantry. 











LIVING TAPESTRY. 


The followirig curious adventure happened in Bath, 
in the year 179-, and the lady who narrated it to the 
writer was (in those days) a young girl staying in the 
house. It was in the palmy days of Bath, when that 
now fallen city rivalled London in brilliancy and 
dissipation, and when all the rich, the gay, and the 
high-born of England congregated there in the 
season and graced the balls and assemblies, 

Mrs. R——, once the belle of the court of George 
TII., but at this period gradually retiring from gen- 
eral society, possessed one of the largest of the old 
houses, and gave in it entertainments which were 
the most popular of the day. She was celebrated for 
three things (once for four, but the fourth—her 
beauty—was of the days gone by), these things were, 
her fascination, her benevolence, and—a set of the 
most perfect and matchless amethysts. 

Her house contained tapestried chambers. The 
walls of the one in which she slept were hung around 
with designs from h mythology, and the finest 
piece in the room was that which hung over her 
dressing table. It represented Phobus driving the 
chariot of the sun. The figures and horses being life 
size, it filled up the whole space between the two 
windows, and the horses were concealed behind the 
high, old-fashioned Venetian looking-glass, whilst 
Phoebus himself, six feet high, looked down by day 
and by night upon his mistress at her toilet. 

One evening Mrs. R—— had an unusually large 
party at home. She wore all her amethysts. On 
retiring to her room about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, she took off all her jewels, laid them on the 
table, and dismissing the weary maid, intended to 
put them away herself, but before doing so, knelt 
down, as usual, to her prayers. Whilst engaged in 
her devotions, it was a habit with her to look up- 
wards, and the face of Phoebus was generally her 
point of sight, as it were, and the object on which her 
eyes most easily rested. On this particular night, as 
usual, she raised her eyes to Phebus. What does 
she see? Has Pygmalion been here at work? Has 
he filled those dull silk eyes with vital fire? Or is 
she dreaming? No. Possessed naturally of won- 
derful courage and calmness, she continued to move 
her lips as if in silent prayer, and never once with- 
drew her gaze, and still the eyes looked down on 
hers. The light of her candles shone distinctly on 
liquid, living orbs, and her good keen sight enabled 
her, after a cleverly managed scrutiny, to see that 
the tapestry eyes of Phebus had been cut out, and 
that, with her door locked and every servant in bed 
in their distant apartments, and all her jewels spread 
out before her, she was not alone in the room. 

She concluded her prayers with her face hidden in 
her hands. We can all well imagine what those last 
prayers must have been! She knew there was some 
one behind that tapestry, she knew that bells and 
screams were equally useless, and she laid down in 
her bed as usual and waited the issue, her only 
owission being that she did not put away her jewels. 
“They may save my life,” said she to herself, and 
she closed her eyes. 

The clock struck five before a sound was heard, 
and then the moment arrived. She heard a rustle— 
a descent from behind the tapestry, and a man stood 
at her dressing-table. He took off his coat, and one 
by one he secured the jewels beneath his waistcoat. 
What would be his next move? Would it be to her 
bedside? or to the door, or window? He turned and 
approached her bedside, but by that time she had 
seen enough, and again closing her eyes, resigned 
herself to the Providence whose protection she had 
just been craving. The man was her own coachman. 

Apparently satisfied by a brief glance under his 
dark lantern that he had not disturbed her, he 
quietly unlocked her door and left her. For two 
hours—they must haveseemed two days—she allowed 
the house to remain unalarmed, her only movement 
having been to relock the door which her living 
Phebus had left ajar. At seven in the morning she 
rang her bell, and ordered the carriage round imme- 
diately after breakfast. All this was according to 
her usual habits; on the box was a man who had 
cost her a night’s rest, and most probably all her 
jewels. However, she drove off; she went straight 
to the house of a magistrate. 

“Seize my coachman,” said she, ‘“ secure him and 
search him. I have been robbed, and I can hardly 
think he has had time to disincumber himself of the 
jewels he has taken from me.”’ 

She was obeyed, and she wasright. The amethysts 
were still about him, and he gave himself up with- 
out a struggle. All he said was, “I wish now I had 
killed her. I meant to do it, only she was so good 1 
hadn’t the heart.” 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SPRING GLEANINGS. 


eee 
BY ANNIE M. LAWRENCE. 


All the hours of the bright spring morning 
I had stood in the kitchen old, 
Where duties, like links in a lengthening chain, 
Clasped me close with unyielding hold; 
Till at last, at the southern window, 
The sun looked in with a smile, 
Luring me out in his golden gleam, 
With many a winsome wile. 


So down through the pasture pathway, 
And up the pine-crowned hill, 

While the warm soft air and the sunshine 
Fell around us holy and still, 

We went, with hearts whose portals 
Were opened to gather, within, 

Each glimpse and token of beauty 
That our loving search could win. 


And we found, O, so many treasures! 
Such wealth of bud and flower! 

The Spring has been long in her coming, 
But she comes with a priceless dower; 

And her riches lay scattered around us, 
Set into their framework of green; 

Such an affluent fullness of beauty— 
Such a bright, heart-gladdening scene! 


There were groups of quaker-ladies, 
That seemed as, in meek surprise, 

To be ever looking upward 
With calm and holy eyes; 

There were flowers like scraps of sunshine, 
And violets blue as the sky, 

When June, to our questioning glances, 
Smiles us back some sweet reply. 


And down in the deep of the forest, 
Where a wooing stillness slept, 
The tangled love-vine garlands 
In wildering beauty crept; 
And, drooping close beside them, 
The windflower's fragile grace, 
Like the magic spell of a holy life, 
Hallowed the lonely place. 


We gathered such handsful of treasures! 
But by far the richest part— 

The holiest wealth and beauty— 
Crept close to my inmost heart. 

And I think, when the storms of winter 
Shall once more sadden our way, 

I shall still have the springtime with me, 
From what I have gathered to-day. 





PRISCILLA’S LOT. 
BY GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. 


CHAPTER I. 


GREGORY HUTCHINSON and his daughter Priscilla 
had for many years lived alone in a cottage standing 
at the extremity of a straggling village, and removed 
by some little distance from any other dwelling. 
Hutchinson was, as far as means went, above the 
rank of an ordinary laborer. The source from which 
he derived his living—for he carried on no visible 
occupation~-was indeed unknown in the village, and 
formed gst the neighbors a subject of unwearied 
and endless speculation, but it was at least certain 
that, however acquired, money was not scarce with 
him. He lived quietly, for be was not a man given 
to hospitality ; but he lived incomfort. The few who 
were ever invited to cross his threshold, were accus- 
tomed to speak with envious admiration of ‘the signs 
of worldly well-being which met their eyes within. 
I say with envious admiration, for Gregory was not a 
popular man amongst his neighbors. He wasaclose, 
surly, cross-grained fellow, who, even in his best 
moods, bad seldom a pleasant word for any one; 
with a brutish love of drinking, too, which led him 
to sit for hours daily muddling himself alone, dully 
and stupidly adding glass to glass, till his eyes would 
grow bleared and vacant, or he would drop off as he 
sat into a drunken sleep. 

He had lost his wife before he came to settle in the 
place. ‘ She’s buried far enough away,” he told a 
neighbor one day, ina rare moment of confidence; 
“hundreds an’ hundreds o’ miles across the sea. 
She’d never ha’ lived in this country. She were an 
American—south country—a handsome gell as ever 
yesaw. Somethin’ like Pris, only Pris is long and 
lean, and she was as plump when I first took up wi’ 
her as a young pigeon. 

It was three-and-twenty.years ago, he said, since 
she had died, and Priscilla was four or five years old- 
er than that. A silent, reserved woman; very quiet, 
very hand , but liked by few people. “ She’s as 








It is most probable that after this exciting episode, 
the tapestry of that bedchamber was remorselessly 
condemned, and tlie eyeless Phoebus consigned to 
oblivion. 





MONEY GIVING. 

To part with money is a sacrifice beyond almost all 
others to all men endowed with a sense of order. 
Scarcely a man lives who does not think himself 
meritorious for giving his neighbor five dollars. 
Thriftless gives, not from a beneficent pleasure in 
giving, but from a lazy delight in spending. He 
would not deny himself one enjoyment; not his opera 
box, nor his horse, nor his dinner—not even the 
pleasure of giving Lazarus the five dollars. Thrifty, 
who is good, wise and just, and owes no man a penny, 
turns from a beggar, haggles a coachman, or denies a 
poor relation, and I doubt which is the more selfish 
of the two. 





proud as though she were queen 0’ the whole coun- 
try,” the neighbors used tosay,rufiling their plumage 
in angry agitation when they spoke of her. But they 
were wrong. Proud she was, but not in the way they 
thought. Hers was a sorrowful, crushed pride, not 
queenly pride at all; a pride born of shame, not of 
honor. There was scarcely one of those towards 
whom she was the haughtiest that she would not 
have changed places with if she could. But she was 
not liked, because she would neither endure pity nor 
give confidence; and most people, with very little 
knowledge of the truth, spoke ill of her. 

Even the men of the place, handsome as she was, 
seldom had much to say in defence of her. When 
she first came to the village, splendid, gipsey-looking 
girl, they had gathered with rustic enthusiasm about 
her, and she might have had a dozen lovers at one 
time if she had liked, but she had, with cold indif- 





ference, repulsed them all. She had other things to 
think about, she told them, sternly. Oli Gregory, 
too—when some one or two, bolder than the rest, 
had tried to force their way into the house~—in half- 
drunken rage, yet with a glimmer of cunning sharp- 
ness in his old, bleared eyes, had roused himself, and 
routed them from the field with a vigor that left them 
little courage fur a new assault. So Priscilla’s lovers 
had by degrees dropped off, and at the time this story 
begins, when she was seven-and-twenty, she had not 
one, nor had she had for years. Yet she had never 
been handsomer than she was now. She was too 
tall and spare, perhaps, but she was a woman whom 
no stranger could have crossed unnoticed. You 
would have turned to look at her if you had passed 


her in the street; if you had spent five minutes with ; 


her you would have been haunted afterwards by her 
face. 

It was seven o’clock on a@ summer evening, and 
Gregory and Priscilla sat together in the kitchen of 
their cottage. It was a comfortable, well-kept room, 
the furniture excellent of its kind, the white-washed 
walls bright with well-scoured tins, and the whole 
place scrupulously clean. There was little enough 
decoration of any kind’ about it; in the whole room 
perhaps there was only one thing that was not of 
use—a solitary geranium-plant standing upon the 
window-sill. 

Priscilla sat by the window, making acotton gown; 
her father was at his usual evening occupation. He 
was not drunk as yet, but was only preparing him- 
self to be 80; or, in his own way of considering the 
matter, beginning to be “‘comfortable;” and was, as 
occasionally happened at this stage of his condition, 
inclined to be what for him might be considered talk- 
ative and good-humored. 

“There's Jim Stokes, up Mill way; his wife’s got a 
lass. Did ye hear that, Pris?” he asked. : 

“No. Has she?” 

“ Ay—a strapper, so he says. It’s the fifth, too! 
My word, if I’d a wife that brought me five lasses—!’’ 
With a vicious chuckle to himself, he left the sen- 
tence unfinished, and subsided into eloquent silence. 
* That fellow allays makes me think,” he began again, 
after.a few moments, ‘of a man I knowed once in 
Mexico. It was when me and Tom Burns were chums 
together, fore ever ye came into the world, Pris, 
We was short 0’ cash pretty often in those days, ard 
one night we hadn’t no money to get a lodgin’, and 
says Tom, ‘Come with me,’ says he, ‘and I’ll bring 
ye to a place I’ve slep in ’fore now.’ Sol goes with 
him. And when we’d got a bit out o’ th’ town—” 

Priscilla interrupted him abruptly. 

“ There’s some one coming up the path,” she said; 
“some strange man. Do you know him?” 

Gregory Hutchinson raised himself from his seat 
for a moment, and looked through the open house- 
door. 

“ Know him? know who? There aint no one,” he 
said. 

‘* There was some one just now; I saw him,” she 
answered. 

*¢ Well, he’s vanished then,” and Gregory laughed. 
*“*Ye’re fond o’ seein’ ghosts, Pris. I remember, 
year after yer mother died, ye set up a screechin’ one 
night in yer bed, and when I went to ye to shake ye 
up—Lord save us!” he suddenly cried, starting from 
his seat. ‘i 

There was a man standing in the doorway with a 
grin upon his face, looking in. He was a man about 
five-and-forty, dressed shabbily, almost raggedly, 
with a cunning, dissipated, reckless fuce. He stood 
composedly gazing in, and only grinned the more 
broadly when Gregory started to his feet at sight 
of him, and cried, ‘“‘ Lord save us!” The next mo- 
ment: 

* Well, he has saved you,” the new-comer said, in 
a thin, whining voice, “‘and given you a pretty tidy 
berth, too. What more d’you want? You’re snug 
enough here, friend Gregory.” 

He stepped into the house as he spoke, and Gregory 
Hutchinson came forward also a step or two. He 
was shaken out of his y surly indiffi by 
this apparition, and his face had become the color of 
ashes, to his lips. 

‘* We was talkin’ o’ ghosts just now, and ye come 
as if yer was one,” he said. “I thought ye was dead 
years ago.” 

“ Much obliged to you,” the other answered, with 
asneer. “Dare say you grieved for me, too, didn’t 
you? I'd have come back to you sooner, if I’d 
known.” He went forward to the table to where 
the drinking things were standing. ‘‘ What's this 
you’ve got? brandy?’ he said, and he took up the 
bottle. 

“ Brandy—d’ye think I could afford to drink 
brandy?” Gregory cried, with a hypocritical whine. 

The other raised the bottle to his lips, and took a 
draught from it before he answered. Then he re- 
placed it. 

“ Why shouldn’t you afford it?” he asked, coolly. 
‘It don’t take you lgng to earn your money.” 

“ Dan, hush !—for—for God’s sake!” the old man 
cried. 

He stood, with all his face livid, pointing towards 
his daughter. She had risen up, and was standing 
erect, not with any look of fear, but collected and 
alert. Thestranger had stood hitherto with his back 
to her, but at the sight of Gregory’s eager pan- 
tomime he turned round and faced her. A moment 
after he had broken into an expression of coarse ad- 
miration that brought the blood to her cheek. She 
made a step forward, and said, quickly: 

** Who is this man, father?” 

The stranger answered her before Gregory could 
speak. 
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- ‘A friend « of ‘the family, my dear,” he said, famil- 
iarly. ‘My name’s Dan Skeeton, and you ought to 
have heard of me before now, for my friend Gregory 
must have forgotten a day or two in his life that’s 
past if he’s forgotten me,” and he looked at Hutch- 
inson, and chuckled, as he saw him wince. 

‘* Yer needn’t talk afure the gell,” the old man 
said, burriedly, in a husky voice; ‘if we’ve been— 
been v ild, it aint for her to know.” 

‘* Why not? She’s blood of your blood, aint she?” 
Skeeton raid, roughly. “Your danghter wouldn’t 
need to have delicate ears, or you’ve changed from 
what I’ve known you.” 

He turned away, and going back to the table, took 
up the bottle of spirits again. After a few minutes 
the two sat down and began to drink. Priscillahad 
gone back in silence to her seat and her work in the 
window, interfering with what went on neither by 
word nor sign. Presently Skeeton began to lead the 
talk to his and Hutchinson’s dvings in their former 
days. The conversation was in his hands at first, 
fur Gregory more than once, by nudgings and point- 
ings at his daughter, tried to silence him; but by 
degrees, he began to give way in his reserve; excited 
by Skeeton’s talk, as the spirits he had drank mount- 
ed to his brain, he gradually forgot his first reluc- 
tance, and by the time that half an hour had passed, 
with drunken recklessness he had entered heart and 
soul into hiscompanion’s humor. From that time, 
with hideous merriment, they recalled together one 
scandalous adventure after another of their past life, 
they exulted over their own villanies, they cheered 
one another in their iniquity, as they went on drink- 
ing, each in horrible denial and mockery of his hu- 
manity, trying more and more to paint himself lower 
than the beasts. 

And Priscilla sat still and heard it all. Her father 
after a time forgot her presence, and she sat there 
and judged him; judged him, though she was flesh 
of his flesh, and blood of his blood. Most daughters 
placed in the position that she was, would probably 
have crept away, and anywhere that they could steal 
to out of sight, would have hidden themselves from 
the view and hearing of their father’s shame; but 
Priscilla Hutchinson was too stern fur that. She sat 
still, listening to every miserable recital, to every 
brutal detail, and letting the iron, as she sat, eat into’ 
her soul. 

Skeeton was right when he said that Gregory’s 
daughter had no need to have delicate ears. She 
had not, and she had learned that truth many a sad 
year ago; and, in learning it, had gathered up such 
scorn, and contempt, and bitterness into her heart, 
that all that was tender and womanly in her nature 
had been nearly withered by it. But in all her past 
life she had never yet listened to such revelations as 
she listened to to-night. Her father was a hardened 
sinner, a drunkard, a blasphemer—she had known 
all that; but she had not known until now how he 
had robbed the poor and betrayed the helpless; how 
he had made women outcasts and chiliren beggars; 
how, even now, out from the places of his furgotten 
iniquities, a cry of cursing, like the smoke of a fur- 
nace, must be rolling across the broad seas towards 
him. She learned it now, sitting quite still, with no 
change coming on her rigid face; and she judged him 
with such a judgment as few women, let it be hoped, 
have éver seared their souls by uttering. 

The fair summer evening drew on to its close. The 
sun had set, and the twilight had fallen, and they 
still sat drinking, .The Hutchinsons’ house was re- 
moved by about a quarter of a mile from the rest of 
the village, and the small amount of stir and life that 
on summer evenings ordinarily went on there did not 
reach them. No neighbor ever looked in for a 
draught of beer or an hour’schat with Gregory ; few 
even passed the door, for the house stood off the main 
road, at the end of a lane that led to no thoroughfare. 
They were entirely undisturbed, therefore, to-night 
throughout the whole time that Gregory and Skeeton 
sat drinking, and as the tight faded and night drew 
on, a feeling of alarm seized on Priscilla, lest they 
should continue to drink there until her father sank 
into his customary intoxicated stupor, and she should 
be left alone with his companion. But this did not 
happen to-night. 

They were still talking loudly, when, in the midst 
of some shameless reminiscences, with a laugh, Skee- 
ton exclaimed: 

“Why, that was the week before you managed the 
best stroke of business you ever didin your life. That 
night week was the very night—” 

Bursting into a savage oath, Gregory started to his 
feet, and interrupted him. Rage and fear seemed 
suddenly to have sobered him. 

‘* What the deuce d’ye mean by talking o’ that 
*fore her?” he cried, hoarsely. 

‘Whew! 1 supposed she knew,” the other care- 
lessly answered. ‘‘ Why don’t you tell her, you old 
hypocrite?” 

The old man stood glaring at him without reply- 


0’ ye?” Gregory roared out. 
“ Keep a civil tongue in your head—you’d better,” 


the other answered, withalaugh. ‘“‘ Remember who 








* Ye devil, hush!” 

The two men stood face to face, hatred and coward- 
ice in the looks of the one; cold, cunning malignity 
in those of the other. After a few moments, Greg- 
ory put bis hand into his pocket, and drew out a coin. 
“ Take that, and the devil go with ye!” he mutter- 
ed, and threw it on the table. 





CHAPTER II. 


Two or three minutes afterwards Skeeton’s figure 
had disappeared in the twilight, and, returning to his 
place, the old man stooped down over the fire and 
began to mutter oaths and curses, gurgling them 
down low in his throat, addressing them to no one, 
merely breathing and gasping them forth on the 
summer air out of the rage and fear of his heart. 
He neither spoke to his daughter, nor she to him. 
She rose up and made the window fast, and bolted 
and locked the door, as slowly and quietly as she did 
on any ordinary night, and then without a word to 
him went her way. Went to her room, and to her 
bed, and lay down without the relaxation ofa muscle 
of her face; and then lay awake in her pain and mis- 
ery. As hour after hour passed, she called on God 
out of her wretchedness to help her; but she called 
for assistance from his stern justice, not from his 
pity; she cried as one who had a right to demand 
freedom from a shameful bondage, not as a helpl 
woman whose one prayer is the stricken cry—God 
have mercy on me! 

The morning came, but it brought no comfort with 
it, for early in the day Skeeton returned. He came 
and hung about the place for hours, the old man let- 
ting him stay, talking to him sometimes sitting in 
silence, watching him with a scowl of fear and 
hatred. They had been alone when he first came, 
and had held a half-hour’s talk together. Priscilla 
had gone to buy provisions in the village, and on her 
return found him in the kitchen. He greeted her 
with some loud, coarse compliment as she came in, 
to which she made no answer, but passing by him, 
went about her workin silence. Her whole soul rose 
at the sight of this man; she shrank from him—she 
loathed him. Several times that morning he came 
where she was, and began to talk to her, standing 
watching her as she moved about, and boldly de- 
claring his admiration of her. She was accustomed, 
poor soul! to the hearing of coarse talk, so that it 
fellon her ears sometimes and scarcely grated on 
them, but the mere tones of this man’s voice rasped 
upon every nerve within her. His insolent familiar- 
ity, his coarsely-uttered admiration of her, made the 
proud, handsome woman feel what she had never 
felt in her life yet, that her very beauty was a polla- 
tion when it attracted such a man as that to hang 
about her. 

She was forced that morning to endure his pres- 
ence for a time; as soon as that necessity was past, 
she went away, and shut herself in her own room, 
and stayed there until from her window she saw 
Skeeton's figure sauntering down the road. Then, 
returning down stairs, she went deliberately to the 
outer door, and locked it, and, having done that, 
went to her father’s side. 

“What is that man’s business here, father?” she 
said, sternly. 

The old man looked up, irritably. 

“His business! What should I know about’s busi- 
ness? He’s nothin’ tome. What ha’ I got to do 
with other men’s work?” he said. 

“Then why do you let him come here?” she an- 
swered, sharply. ‘‘ He’s been here all day; has he 
gone for good, now?” 

““Gone for good! He never went anywheres for 
good yet,” the old man said, bitterly. 

“Then he is coming back?” she asked. 

She fixed her eyes upon her father’s face, not cruel- 
ly, scarcely even angrily, but with a look in them as 
if they could pierce through the false mask of flesh 
and blood down into the old man’s naked heart. 
There was a mesmeric power in those dark eyes of 
hers that had shot terror through him before now. 

“I can’t help it—it aint my doin’. I say, I can’t 
help it, Pris!” he began to gasp out, hastily. ‘ Ifhe 
likes to come, how can I keep th’ door shut in’s face?” 

‘How have you kept it shut it everybody else’s 
face?” she answered. ‘“ You would keep it shut in 
his, too, if you weren’t afraid to do it.” 

“T aint afraid—it’s all his lies; I aint afraid!” he 
cried out, in his high, sharp key. ‘But I’m a mis- 
erable old man—I’m a poor, miserable old man,” he 
moaned, suddenly, and then his voice went off into a 
thin, wretched whine, as he sat muttering and rock- 
ing to and fro in his chair. 

She broke out all at once as she looked at him into 
a burst of indignant anger. 

* Yes, you may say you are miserable—we are both 
miserable, and who has made us so?” she cried. 
“Day and night, from year’s end to year’s end, who 
is it makes and keeps us miserable and degraded? 
It is you, as you sit there cursing God! There isn’t 
a good man or a pure woman living who would take 
you by the hand. And yet I have to live with you. 
And you want to bring another devil now into this 
hell. But, father,” she cried, passionately, “I tell 
you, before you try again to do it, that you must 
choose between me and him. I will not stay here 
with that man. If he comes back, I will go out and 
beg my bread upon the streets, though it should 
come to my starving and dying in a ditch by the 
roadside. God knows,” she said, desolately, “if I 
should care!” And she threw up her clasped hands 
above her head in a bitter passion of woe. 

He had sat staring at her ina kind of stupid terror; 








be in the lane that night.” 








ing; after a few moments, ina tone of helpless threat- 
ening: 

“‘ When are ye goin’?—are ye goin’ to stay here all 
night?” he sharply demanded. ‘‘ Come,—tramp! 
Ye've been here long enough—tramp, I say!” 

Put your hand in your pocket, then, my good 
friend,” Skeeton answered, coolly, as he rose up. 
“ Mine’s empty, and I’ve no fancy for lying out of 
doors to-night. Come,” he held out his hand, “no 
shilly-shallying.” 

“Ye beggar, d’ye think I’m goin’ to stan’ the keep 
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her wretchedness, and he never knew or cared 

whether she was miserable or happy. But he got up 

from his seat now, shaking and nervous, and began 

to fawn about her. 

“Don’t ye talk so. How could I get on without 

ye, my lass?” he began, in a hideous tone of caress- 

ing. “*Who’s got as handsome a gell as mine? 

There aint the like o’ her—” 

“Father, hush!” she cried. 

She shrank back from him. A moment or two 

after, looking at him with another of those deep 
glances that pierced through the falseness of his face, 

she asked him slowly: 

“ What do you want? You want something from 
me, and you had better say it plainly. Father,” she 
repeated, sharply, for she had paused and he had 
not answered her, “ I say—what do you want?” 

‘I just want ye to ha’ patience,” he answered, 
doggedly, at last. “‘ What harm does Dan Skeeton 
do t’? ye? Can’t ye let him be here for a day or two 
and hold yer tongue, ye stormin’ witch?” 

“Will he go away after a day or two?” she retort- 
ed, quickly. ‘‘He has no money, and you keep him 
—do you suppose he’ll go away? Father,” she cried, 
after a moment, passionately, “if you can speak the 
truth, speak it for once; tell me why this man comes 
here. He has some hold upon you—what is it? If 
it is a slight hold, break it—never mind at what cost 
—break it; if itis a firm hold, give up everything 
you have, but break it still.” She stopped and stood 
looking at him, and then, before he made any 
answer, one touch of tenderness broke from her. 
“ Father, I have so little in the world to cling to,” 
she said, “‘ that I cling even to you. Don’t force me 
to go; I will bear anything but the presence of that 
man. We are bad enough now, but if he comes 
amongst us—God help us!” she said, in a low voice 
of horror, ‘‘ for we shall be incarnate fiends!” 

‘* What’s the use o’ saying ‘ send him away?’” the 
old man broke out, in a sharp, quavering tone. ‘I'd 
send him to th’ devil if I could. But I can’t, Pris— 
I can’t, Pris,” he cried, in a miserable whine; “ Pris, 
he’s got a grip o’ me.” And from the seat where he 
sat cowering, he lifted up a look of abject terror into 
her face. 

She looked at him, and said, slowly: 

«What could he do to you?” 

And the next moment she had read it in his face; 
there was no need of the miserable pantomime which 
he presently showed her of his fingers set about his 
throat. 

He had confessed his secret; but, once told, it 

seemed as if it sank back again into the grave out of 
which ithad come, Days passed after this, and no 
whisper of it was breathed again. Only for half each 
day Daniel Skeeton hung about the house, 
A look of restless uneasiness, too, deepening some- 
times into helpless terror, came to Gregory’s fuce. 
He rarely left the house. He would sit for hours, 
though it was summer, crouched by the kitchen fire- 
side, watching the man who held his fate in his hand, 
with a stealthy, fascinated stare. The two men still 
talked at times familiarly together, and joined in 
bursts of boisterous laughter over the stories that 
they told; but by degrees Skeeton assumed the man- 
ners of a master in the place. He came and went as 
he pleased, ordering meals at such hours as suited 
him; when he wanted money Gregory gave it to 
him; Gregory also was compelled to supply his 
wardrobe. He led an idle enough life. Out of the 
house he had, as far as was apparent, no occupation 
whatever; within it, however, he carried on one pur- 
suit, as became evident enough before the termina- 
tion of many days. Wherever she went about the 
house, he followed Priscilla. No matter that she 
evinced hatred of his presence, no matter that, for- 
getting prudence in her horror of him, she openly 
showed her contempt and disgust, he spent hours 
day after day in dogging her steps, following her 
about with his greedy eyes, watching her with a 
hideous leer of admiration, which, when she saw it, 
used to make her proud soul sick with an intensity 
of loathing that no words could utter. 

From day to day this went on. She had said that 
she would go away, if it were to beg upon the streets, 
rather than endure his presence; but she had not 
gone. The secret that her father had told her was 
like a chain about her feet, binding her where she 
was; since she had known it, she had not dared to 
go—she must stay and help the old man. Help him, 
though with what kind of help she did not know; 
one sort of aid that she could give him was daily 

with slow horror becoming clear to her sick heart, 
that one and no other; yet, with the dim but inerad- 
icable hope of a strong nature, she stayed. Surely, 
when the time came, there would be something that 
she should have the power to do. 

Days went on; a fortnight had passed since Skeeton 
had first come. He had a lodging in the village, but 
he spent the greater part of each day in the Hutch- 
insons’ house. He never went away at night till it 
was dark; sometimes not even then. 

One evening, at the end of the second week, before 
his departure he had been more than ordinarily in- 
solent; he had openly threatened the old man, and 
had sent the dark blood burning into Priscilla’s 
cheek. That night she bolted the door behind him 
as he went, and then, with the fierce courage that 
comes to a creature goaded by torture, she went to 
where her father sat, and spoke to him. She sat 
down; there was nothing disordered or reckless in 
her, nothing extravagant-or wild; but she had borne 
till she could bear no longer, and the turning point 
of her endurance had come. 

He was sitting, as he often sat now, looking with a 





for, whatever she suffered, she told him seldom of 


vacant stare into the fire. For a minute or more she 


sat and gazed at him in silence; then, abruptly—and 
her voice had a strange sound as it struck on the 
silence—she said: 

“ Father! we cannot bear this. 
thing. Can we not go?” 

He started, and looked up nervously. 

“Go! What d’ye mean? Go where?” he said. 
“Anywhere! What does it matter?” she answer- 
ed, passionately. ‘Out of the country if you like. 
Anywhere—out of the reach of that man.” 

** But I can’t, Pris,” he said, with a tremulous 
whimper; “ he’d follow me; he’d find us out in the 
ends o’ the earth!” 

“He might not,” she answered, through her set 
teeth. ‘‘Try, father. Let us go. Why shouldn’t 
we go to-night? Let us get the start of him, and 
there’d be a chance at least. Father,” she cried, and 
she struck her clasped hands on her knees, “for 
God’s sake, let us go!” 

“*Tcan’t, I can’t,” he only moaned again. ‘ ’Tis 
easy for ye, Pris; ye’re strong and young, but I’ma 
miserable old man; I’d die upon the road. And how 
could I go and leave all I have, ye fool? He’d be 
after us like a bloodhound, and track us down! It 
ud be better to die here, if we must die. Lord, Lord, 
it ud be better to die here!” 

She sat rigid as he moaned and rocked himself. 
Something must be done. That one thing alone was 
clear to her through her misery. She sat still and 
erect, and it was he who left off his wretched moan 
first, and spoke to her. He looked up slowly in her 
face, with a spark of stealthy cunning in his bleared 
eyes, and he said, suddenly: 

“What are ye so wild to go for? Ye could save us 
if ye liked by a word o’ yer mouth.” 

She turned upon him sharply as he spoke. 

“ By what word?” she said. 

There was something in her face so wild, startling 
and terrible, that his own fell cowed before it. In- 
stead of speaking at once, he began to fawn upon 
her, stretching forward and pawing her dress, and 
laying his withered hand upon her knees. 

* Ye know, Pris, ye know what it is; ye know 
what he wants, my lass,” he said, presently. He 
tried again to look into her face, but a second time 
he winced befvre the aspect of it, and, shrinking 
down, could only twitch her dress, and draw himself 
towards her as he muttered his abject prayer. 
“Pris, ye’ll do it tosave yer old father? ’Tis a little 
thing to save a life—a very little thing. O Pris! ye’ll 
say yes, will ye not, my gell? He'll tire o’ ye pres- 
ently, and leave ye free; ye’ll not be troubled with 
him long. O, my lass, ye’ll say yes, and save me! 
Ye’ll never see yer old father hanged for the want o’ 
@ word 0’ yer mouth?” 

He hung about her, whining and moaning, every 
finger of the hand with which he grasped her knee 
shaking with eagerness. 

She had sat still as any stone. She let him clutch 
her and fawn upon her, and never moved; her rigid 
face was like a dead mask, nothing in it bearing the 
look of life except the dark agony of her eyes. When 
she spoke, her words had as hard a tone of misery in 
them as ever rang in living voice. 

“You want me to marry hira that I may save you; 
to marry him, is that it?” she said. “And would 
that do it? Has he ever said so?” 

“Said so! he’s said it a hundred times!” the old 
man answered, with fearful eagerness. ‘‘ There’s 
nothin’ else ’ll do it. He’s mad for ye, Pris. Mon- 
ey’s nothin’! he’d take all I have, and ask for more 
afore he’d got it in’s pocket. But he wants ye, Pris. 
And ye’ll say yes to him?” he cried, stretching him- 
self over her again, with his old craven whine. “0, 
my lass! ye’ll not leave yer old father to be hanged?” 
“For God’s sake, hush!” she only cried. 

She gathered herself together, bowing down her 
face upon her clenched hands. There was a long 
silence—for five minutes or more, only broken by the 
old man’s murmurs as be sat looking at her. Then, 
at the end of that time, he began like a coward to try 
and rouse her by reproaches. 

“?Tis because I’ve said a hard word to ye now and 
then that ye wont do it,” he said. ‘“ Ye’ve gotacold, 
unforgivin’ heart, Pris. Some day, perhaps, ye’ll 
stand yerself as I’m standin’ now, and ye’ll know 
what trouble is; and, if ye do, may ye have a gell 0” 
yer own to treat ye as ye’re treatin’ me. Yer own 
father, and ye wont keep him from th’ gallows! O, 
my lass!’ he cried, changing back again to a whine 
of miserable entreaty, ‘‘ don’t ye be so hard upon me. 
I’ve been a bad father to ye, but I’ll remember what 
ye do now. I will! I will! I'll never cross ye again. 
O, if I’d been better to ye, ye’d give me yer promise 
now.” 

Then she lifted up her head and turned upon him. 

“T would not!” she cried; ‘1 say before God, 1 
would not! Notif you had loved me and tried to 
lead mé right; not if you had cared for me as a 
father ought to care; not if I had clung about your 
neck and trusted you all my life; I say, I would not!” 

She had been sitting down hitherto, but she sprang 
up now, and began to walk to and fro in the room, 
her hands clasped above herhead. She was moaning 
at times like a creature in bodily agony, all color gone 
from her face, her very eyes clouded as if a film were 
over them. She only paused when her walk had en- 
dured for several minutes, and standing suddenly 
still, broke into these words: 

“Tsay, no! No, and not yes! No—no—no!” she 
cried, “ a thousand times! I cannot do it! If he 
wants your life he must take it—and God help us! 
for I can’t.” 

And then she sank down where she stood, and the 
old man’s bitter curses were the only other sounds 
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and defied him with the reckless courage of despair. 
It was only when it was over—when he had left her 
with as dark an oath upon his lips as ever man swore, 
and she sat down with her own words ringing in her 
ears—that she knew, and could think of, what she 
z had done. The reaction came then. She had only 
hurried on the inevitable end perhaps ‘by a few hours 
or days, but in this first hour of knowing that the 
thing was done, she reproached herself for her part 
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CHAPTER III. 

THERE was something in the faces of both of them 
next morning which struck Skeeton when he came. 
“What’s the girl been saying to you?” he asked 
the old man. And before long, by threats and im- 


Gregory to kindle his rage against her. For the love 
he had for Priscilla was of a kind which would hin- 
der him from no brutal act or feeling towards her; 
there never was a day or hour, even when he follow- 
ed her most hungrily, when he would not have 
treated her savagely; a born ruffian, she never 
crossed him in word or deed but he could have struck 
her. He went to her to-day. He had been drinking, 
and his temper, roused by what Gregory had let full, 
was at its savagest. He went to her, knowing that 
she knew all now, to intimidate her with threats of 
revenge. She was in his power, he thought, and he 
let loose the flood-gates of his brutality upon her. 

But she turned upon him. She had done enduring 
now; fear was swept away, and she flung out her 
scorn at him; a noble and dignified woman, she 
stood before him and trod upon him. It was her one 
moment of triumph—her one moment of fierce re- 
venge for all that she had suffered; and she stood up 


in it with a bitter wail of remorse. Only one hope 
remained to her now—the last hope to which she 
clung—that she might still persuade her father to 
attempt to fly. 

But that hope, too, left her. The miserable old 
man had grown too terrified by the nearness of his 
danger to have strength left, either of body or mind, 
for flight; a kind of fascination had seized him—a 
panic fear and horror. A bully all his life, he had 
become the weakest of cowards now. Except to curse 
his daughter when she spoke to him he scarcely 
opened his lips throughout the day; even his wretch- 
ed whine of self-pity had ceased. He sat for hour on 
hour after Skeeton had left the house, huddled to- 
gether in his chair, staring with his vacant eyes into 
the fire, with one hand sometimes raised and clutch- 
ed about his throat. He started and shook at any 
unusual noise; once towards evening, at the sound 
of astrange voice speaking to his daughter at the 
door, he started trom his chair with a wild scream. 

He was standing in the middle of the floor like a 
hunted hare, when the man who had spoken pushed 
past Priscilla and came in. He had guessed rightly 
who it was, and, coward as he was, for a moment he 
showed fight, and leaped upon the officer—for it was 
no other—like a wild beast. But the short struggle 
was ended in a few seconds. He was struck down 
and secured; and before five minutes had passed he 
was walking handcuffed between two men, through 
the staring faces along the village street. 

Priscilla stayed in the cottage alone. She had 
stood by while they took her father, with such a look 
upon her face as, accustomed though the officers 
were to the sight of every form of wretchedness and 
despair, moved even them to a kind of awe. She 
neither spoke nor moved till they had set the hand- 
cuffs on him; she only said then: 

“ May I come with you?” 

The man she spoke to answered: “No; you 
couldn’t get in to see him to-night;” and then added, 
compassionately, “ but come to-morrow, if you like, 
and you’ll hear the result of the examination.” 

She said nothing more. She and the old man never 
spoke to one another. 

She passed that night alone, sitting up during the 
whole of it. When morning came she dressed herself, 
and set out, and walked to the police-station. It was 
in the next town, four miles away. She reached it 
early—too early by several hours to learn anything 
about her father’s fate, and when she found by in- 
quiries at the prison-gates that he was not to be taken 
before the magistrates who would meet for his ex- 
amination until the afternoon, she had nothing to do 
but to wander abont the streets of the town, a weary 
circuit round and round, with its only terminus and 
resting-place at the gaol walls. But she was too sick 
at heart to mind fatigue of body. After the night 
that she had passed, motion, of whatever kind, was 
a sort of blessing to her. 

She walked about almost all day. When she was 
footsore and worn out she went, at last, again to the 
prison-gate, and asked to be allowed to enter and sit 
down. They let her in, and she sat down and waited 
there for the remainder of the time. After an hour 
or so one of the officers about the place came to her, 
and told her thatif she liked she could see her father. 
Then he had come back. She started up. 

‘* What has been done?” she said. 

“They’ve committed him.” 

She stood quite still when the man had spoken, 
looking in his face. She did not know that she had 
had a hope in her, till now when it had gone out. 
“If you’re coming you’d better make haste,” the 
officer said, impatiently, after a few moments. 

Then she moved, and tried to force down the thing 
that seemed choking her. 

“Yes, I am ready,” she said, slowly, “ only—tell 
me first, what was the charge? I don’t know it.” 

“ Well, it was a bad enough one—murder and rob- 
bery. It’s anold comrade that’s peached upon him; 
but there was other evidence besides his.” 


portunity, he wormed enough of the truth out of 


delivered her to the charge of the turnkey. 

The old man’s in a devil of a temper,” he said 
her, then; ‘ you’d better take care what you say 
him.” 


before he loosed his hold of her. 
the miserable old man shouted: 


within sight o’ me again!” 


own house. 


she accepted nothing from them. She passed 


hair became streaked with gray. 


her way as near to the bar as she could press. 


taken from her. 


very earth the blood that had been shed upon it. 
stole back upon her; steady as the coming on of nigh 


the end. . 


him. 


It was only these words: 
“ He is such an old man.” 


aloud once. 


ever forgot it afterwards. 


black cap, and passed sentence on him. 








em followed him without another word. He only 


spoke to her once more, as after a few minutes he | ing the absence of the jury; when they came back 


They opened the door, and she found him sitting | Almost instantly he subsided again, and stood gazing 
down, quite still. She went forward to him, saying | with a vacant stare into the judge’s face as he pro- 
something—his name, probably, or it might have 
been only giving a cry or sob—but it was something | out quietly. 
at least by which he knew, even before he looked up, 
that it was she, and before she reached him he had 
started up and sprung at her, catching her by the | Some one had told her the verdict when it was an- 
throat, and shaking her with the fury of a savage 
beast. The turnkey, rushing to her help, had to 
strike him twice with all the weight of a strong arm 


She had only moaned out once or twice, “ Father! | came near: 
Father!” As the turnkey held her back from him, 


‘Take her away! I'll murder her if she comes 
near me! D’ye hear, I’ll murder her if she comes | not Pris, though ye have a look o’ her.” 


She went away, she could do nothing more there. | doing it once or twice lately,” one of the men at his 
Almost without a word she left the prison and went | side said, quickly. 
back home, and closed the door upon herself in her 


Throughout a month, until her father’s trial came | her cup run over. 
on, she never crossed the threshold of that house | after him as he passed on. They let her do it, and 
again, except at intervals of five or six days to walk | she entered into the prison with him. 
the long four miles to the prison gates, and ask there 
for tidings of the old man. She had a faint hope that 
he might relent and express a wish to see her again, 
but he never did. The rest of her time she passed in 
entire solitude, speaking to no human being, occupy- 
ing herself as she could by going mechanically about 
her household work. One or two neighbors at the 
beginning of her trouble came to her with offers of 
assistance and sympathy, but she only thanked them, | to him: 


month in this manner, and in that month her dark 


Her father had been confined for nearly five weeks 
when his trial came on. The assizes were held in the 
same town in which he had been confined, and on 
the day appointed for his trial, at early morning 
when the sun had barely risen, Priscilla left the 
house, It was still early when she reached the court, 
but she stood at the doors till they were open, and 
entered with the crowd that had gathered round. 
Screened from recognition by a thick veil, she made my lass Pris?” 


The trial began at ten o’clock. Quite still, with 
the marble face even behind its veil showing scarcely 
a change upon it, she sat from its commencement to 
its close—sat quite still, while slowly every hope was 


She had clung to the thought that, true though 
she did not doubt the charge was, they might not be 
able to prove it; they proved it in almost every 
detail. The secret had been buried for more than 
twenty years, and they dug it upout of its grave as if| About all connected with his trial his memory, as 
it had been set there yesterday. Unflinchingly, fact | long as he lived, remained dark. 
by fact, they proved it, gathering back out of the 


She sat there and listened to it all; there was no 
respite given her, there was no moment when hope 


so did the darkness close about her, and the shadow 
of the advancing misery grow deeper and deeper to| lar intervals; but he manifested neither pleasure 


The oid man stood in the dock throughout the 
whole trial, leaning his arms upon the rail before 
him, with his face half raised, and a look upon it in 
which fear was stronger than ferocity. There was 
something vacant in its aspect, too, as if the solitary | him lying in his bed dead. 
days and nights that he had passed had touched his 
brain. He never attempted to speak, scarcely to 
move; the crafty bleared eyes, with the light almost 
out of them now, stared for the most part straight 
before him, and only now and then, as a new witness 
entered the box, moved for a moment aside to look at 


It was ended at last, and the judge had risen to 
sum up. But for a moment before he began to speak 
there was a slight movement on the front benches 
where the audience sat, and a woman rose up and 
pressed forward. She had her eyes fixed on the 
judge’s face, and as she came forward she said some- 
thing—what it was could not be heard at first; but 
she struggled and said it again—this time audibly. | Australia. In addition to one species of Acacia, com- 


But she repeated it again, after she had said it} are used for economical purposes in the blue gum, 


“He is such an old man—such an old man,” she | and stringy bark. These are among the largest forest 
said, looking wildly in the judge’s face. Her veil was | trees of South-Eastern Australia; and in favorable 
up then, and few who saw her face at that moment | situations many of them attain enormous height and 


“ And it was I who brought him here!” she cried, | and to 120 feet without a lateral branch. The blue 
rapidly, breaking into a sort of cry,before the officers, | gum from Tasmania is extensively used in Victoria 
who had come hastily forward, could force her back. | for engineering purposes, and the stringy bark is 
“I could have saved him, and I didn’t. My lord, I| chiefly employed for fencing. With the exception of 
am his daughter! Dan Skeeton wanted me to marry | the red gum, these trees cannot be economically used 
him. If I had done it he would have held his peace; | in the construction of piers and wharves owing to the 
and I refused. I couldu’t doit! O! my lord, he is| rapidity with which they succumb to the attacks of 
an old man! Don’t hang him! O, fur God’s sake| marine animals, the Teredo and the Chelura. The 
don’t hang him, and bring his blood upon my head!” | Swan River Mahogany, a species of Eucalyptus, is 
They took her by force and carried her away, while | the only wood yet used there which entirely resists 
a murmur rose through the court, and the blood] these agencies. There are no pines in Australia. 
stirred in some hearts. Then the judge rose again, | Pine fur inside work of houses is mostly imported 
and began his address. Half an hour afterwards the | from America. 

jury had retired, and before another hour had passed Mg 

they had brought in their verdict—Guilty, but rec- 
ommended to mercy. Then the judge put on the| and ethics of Aristotle, they should be studied by 


He had sat with his head buried in his hands dur- | Shakspeare. 


and spoke their verdict he leaped up with a sudden 
to | wild-beast yell of terror, the only sound that had 
to| come from him all day. But it seemed to be only a 
momentary awakening of his old ferocious nature. 


d the t 





Then he let himself be led 


They had taken Priscilla into an ante-room through 
which he would pass on his way back to prison. 


hope that was strong enough to sustain her, to its 
recommendation of mercy. She came to him now as 
they led him out of court, and cried to him as she 


“ Father, speak one word to me!” 
He looked in her face, and said slowly: 
“I’m not yer father. Ye’re an old woman; ye’re 


‘Hush! hush! he’s wandering a little. He’s been 


But Priscilla had burst into terrible tears. It was 
best so, perhaps; yet this was as the drop that made 
Without a word she followed 


** You’d better not stay alone with him,” the turn- 
key said to her, remembering their last meeting on 
the day he was committed; but she answered, quiet- 
ly, “Lam not afraid ;” and stayed. 

They had laid him down on his bed, and she went 
and sat beside him. He was muttering to himself in 
a wandering, childish way. She took his hand in 
hers, and bending over him, began presently to cry 


a] ‘#ather, father, tell me that you know me. 
Father, say a kind word to me, for my heart is 
breaking!’’ 
But he did not answer her or notice her for a long 
time. She did not even know if he was conscious of 
her presence till once, as she was stooping over him, 
and the tears she shed so seldom were falling on his 
face, he looked up to her, vacantly at first, then with 
a fuint apparent effort at recollection, and at last he 
spoke. 
“What ails ye?” he said,slowly. ‘Are not ye 


There was no anger in his tone, nothing in it of the 
fierce brutality with which he had spoken to her 
last. The blot in his memory had ettaced his recol- 
lection of all the recent past; and the woman, with a 
great cry, that was half anguish and half thanksgiv- 
ing, fell on his neck, and through her sobs she kissed 
him for the first time that her lips had touched his 
for long long years. 

They did not hang Gregory Hutchinson. He never 
more than partially recovered his right mind again, 


He varied a good 
deal in his mood. Sometimes he would be sullen and 
tierce, but his ordinary state was one of quiet, vacant 
harmlessness, and by degrees his fits of rage grew 
more-and more rare, till at last they ceased entirely. 
t | He was removed to an asylum for insane criminals, 
and there Priscilla was allowed to visit him at regu- 


nor anger at sight of her; all resentment against her 
had, with the memory of its cause, passed away. He 
lived for a number of years, till Priscilla’s erect figure 
had begun to bend, and the streaked hair had be- 
come wholly gray. Then at last one day they found 


His death snapped the last cord that bound Pris- 
cilla to any other living soul. From that time until. 
the end of her days she lived alone—a woman who 
felt Chat the world looked on her as one with some- 
thing darker even than a Cain’s mark on her brow. 
But to her loneliness and to her sorrow there was 
added, at least in her own heart, no sting of remorse. 
She did not accuse herself for what she had done; 
she never lived to repent that she had not bought her 
father’s life with the price of her own soul. 





TREES OF AUSTRALIA. 
There are about 120 known species of forest trees in 


monly known as the Blackwood, the Eucalypti em- 
brace the most important of the native woods that 


the red gum, the white gum, the iron bark, the box 


girth. The blue gum often reaches to nearly 300 feet, 





Were nothing else to be learned from the rhetoric 


every educated man as the best of commentaries on 





nounced, and her heart attached itself, with a ray of | or you would not have insisted on my staying at 


Hrs. Caudle’s Curtain ectures, 
LECTURE No. XIII. 


MRS. CAUDLE HAS BEEN TO SEE HER DEAR MOTHER, 
—CAUDLE, ON THE “JOYFUL OCCASION,” HAS 
GIVEN A PARTY. 


“Ir is hard, I think, Mr. Candle, that I can’t leave 
home for a day or two, but the house must be turned 
into a tavern: a tavern?—a pothouse? Yes, [ 
thought you were very anxious that I should go; I 
thought you wanted to get rid of me for something, 


dear mother’s all night. You were afraid I should 
get cold coming home, were you? O yes, you can be 
very tender, you can, Mr. Caudle, when it suits your 
own purpose. Yes! and the world thinks what a 
good husband you are! I only wish the world knew 
you as well as I do, that’s all; but it shall, some day, 
I’m determined. 
**1’m sure the house will not be sweet for a month. 
All the curtains are poisoned with smoke; and, 
what’s more, with the filthiest smoke I ever knew. 
Take ’em down, then? Yes, it’s all very well for you 
to say, take ’em down; but they were only cleaned 
and put upa month ago; but a careful wife’s lost 
upon you, Mr. Caudle. You ought to have married 
somebody who’d have let your house go to wreck 
and ruin, as I will for the future. People who don’t 
care for their families are better thought of than 
those who do; I’ve long found out that. 
“And what a condition the carpet’s in! They’ve 
taken five pounds out of it, if a farthing, with their 
filthy boots, and I don’t know what besides. And 
then the smoke in the hearth-rug, and a large cinder- 
hole barnt in it! I never saw such a house in my 
life! If you wanted to have a few friends, why 
couldn’t you invite ’em when your wife’s at home, 
like any other man? not have ’em’sneaking in, like 
a set of housebreakers, directly a woman turns her 
back. They must be pretty gentlemen, they must; 
mean fellows, that are afraid to face a woman! Ha! 
and you all call yourselves the lords of the oreation! 
I should only like to see what would become of the 
creation, if you were left to yourselves! A pretty 
pickle creation would be in very soon! 
“You must all have been in a nice condition? 
What do you say? You took nothing? Took noth- 
ing, didn’t you? I’m sure there’s such a regiment 
of empty-bottles, I haven’t had the heart to count 
‘em. And punch, too! you must have punch! 
‘There’s a hundred half-lemons in the kitchen, if 
there’s one: fur Susan, like a good girl, kept ’em to 
show ’em me. No, sir; Susan shan’t leave the house! 
What do you say? She has no right to tell tales, and 
you WILL be master of your own house? Will you? 
If you don’t alter, Mr. Caudle, you’ll soon have no 
house to be master of. A whole loaf of sugar did I 
leave in the cupboard, and now there isn’t as much 
as would filla teacup. Do you suppose I’m to find 
sugar for punch for fiftymen? What do you say? 
There wasn’t fifty? That’s no matter: the more 
shame for ’em, sir. I’m sure they drank enough for 
fifty. Do you suppose out of my housekeepivg money 
I’m to find sugar fur punch for all the world? You 
dowt ask me? Don’t you ask me? You do; you 
know you do: for if I only want a shilling extra, the 
house is ina blaze. And yet a whole loaf of sugar 
can you throw away upon—No, I wont be still; and I 
wont let you go to sleep. If you’d got to bed ata 
proper hour last night, you wouldn’t have been so 
sleepy now. You can sit up half the night witha 
pack of people who don’t care for you, and your poor 
wife can’t get in a word! 
** And there’s that China image that I had when I 
was married—I wouldn’t have taken any sum of 
money for it, and you know it—and how do I find it? 
With its precious head knocked off! And, what was 
more mean, more contemptible than all besides, it 
was put on again, as if nothing had happened. You 
knew nothing about it? Now, how can you lie there, 
in your Christian bed, Caudle, and say that? You 
know that that fellow, Prettyman, knocked off the 
head with the poker! You know that he did. And 
you hadn’t the feeling,—yes, I will say it,—you hadn’t 
the feeling to protect what you knew was precious to 
the. Ono, if the truth was known, you was glad to 
see it broken for that very reason. 
“‘ Every way, I’ve been insulted. I should like to 
know who it was who corked whiskers on my dear 
aunt’s picture? O! you’re laughing, are you? You're 
not laughing? Don’t tell me that. I should like to 
know what shakes the bed, then, if you’re not laugh- 
ing? Yes, corked whiskers on her dear face,—and 
she was a good soul to you, Caudle, and you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself to see her ill-used. O, you 
may laugh! It’s very easy to laugh! I only wish 
you'd a little feeling, like other people, that’s all. 
“Then there’s my China mug—the mug I had be- 
fore I was married—when I was a happy creature. 
I should like to know who knocked the spout off that 
mug? Don’t tell me it was cracked before—it’s no 
such thing, Caudle; there wasn’t a flaw in it—and 
now, I could have cried when I saw it. Don’t tell 
me it wasn’t worth twopence. How do you know? 
You never buy mugs. But that’s like men; they 
think nothing in a house costs anything. 
“ There’s four glasses broke, and nine cracked. At 
least, that’s all I’ve found out at present; but I dare 
say I shall discover a dozen to-morrow. 
“And I should like to know where the cottcn um- 
brella’s gone to—and I should like to know who 
broke the bell-pull—and perhaps you don’t know 
there’s a leg off the chair,—and perhaps—” 
“T was resolved,” says Caudle, “ to know nothing, 








and so went to sleep in my ignorance.” 
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THE ANNIVERSARIES. 

There are no seven days in the year that bring 
more importance with them, or embrace more im- 
portant events in their scope, than these seven just 
passed, which are quoted for the succeeding year, 
and their recurrence anticipated, by those who 
visited Boston at that time and blended social inter- 
course with shopping, revived old friendships and 
formed new ones, or took active part in the great 
movements, that, in ponderousness like the whale, 
come to the surface at yearly intervals to blow. 

We have often, during this passover week, wished 
we had the power to unroof men, Asmodeus-like, and 
see what underlies all the grave air of mystery that 
people put on at such time, and. have, in the various 
faces met, striven to detect the important idea that 
filled them, as the crowd moved along. Something 
“on the brain,” we read, that is aching to get out, 
but it is only as we sit and hear the elequent unfold- 
ings, do we get the meat of the nut, which we find 
not so great, after all, yet to the ones who crack it, 
it is all-important. Like the old Scotch woman, when 
the Duke of Montrose lost his head, who said, ’twas 
not much of a head, but it was everything to him; so 
may we say regarding these demonstrations of zeal 
in causes that seem often trivial, but which are, nev- 
ertheless, of wonderful importance to tho usands. 

These seven anniversary days seem to us like the 
seven nail-prints made in the track of the Wandering 
Jew, as described by Sue. They imprint themselves 
on the time, and as each year ‘‘swings around the 
circle,” they come again, showing that the pilgrim of 
many natures is on his travel. We welcome him, 
even though we may raise a question of utility, re- 
joicing in the social advantages he bring us, in spite 
of the rain. 

Friends who travel at no other time, combine duty 
and pleasure, and come to see us anniversary week. 
It is an anniversary of heart to so many, that it is 
sanctified to us, rejoiced that there is a season when 
the cares of life relax their hold, wherein men and 
women may meet to compare notes for the past and 
renew hope for the fature, and enjoy themselves so- 
cially while seeking spiritual and social enlighten- 
ment. 

Our interest is stirred in many matters about which 
we should be indifferent but for anniversary week. 
Weare delighted to learn that some society of which 
we have never before heard, has a surplus in its treas- 
ury, ahd that the object of some other society, of 
which we have -been hitherto equally ignorant, is 
advancing. What is it tous? ‘‘ What’s Hecuba to 
him, or he to Hecuba?” and yet we are interested. 
An intelligent reporter informs us that the influence 
of anniversary week upon him is of the most salutary 
character, the influence of which extends fully six 
months, and he wishes that the anniversaries might 
come every six months, or oftener than that, like 
the anniversaries of the Lancers, which occur in- 
definitely, so that he might have the benefit of it. 
Each society he reports has a separate influence. 
Thus as soon as the Bible Society ivfluence is ex- 
hausted, the Missions come in, to be succeeded by 
some other, ending generally with the religious fes- 
tivals. After this, he goes on pretty much as usual. 
So we, when we think of the condition of Sodom, so 
little able to stand the draft of good men, thank our 
stars that, if such a claim were made upon Boston in 
Anniversary Week, we are safe for that season, and 
trust that the atmosphere of good then prevailing 
may be infused among the coming months, as a mor- 
al surety. 

We have alluded to the shopping of Anniversary 
Week. This is a feature of the “ doings ” that never 





comes out in the reports, except those made on the | 
return, at the other end of the line. A gentleman | 
connected with the press was for years wont to dwell 
upon the “impetus given to the retail trade ” by 
Anniversary Week shopping, which invariably inau- 
gurated good business. Such bargains as are re- 
ported at home when the season shall have passed, 
and the ingleside regained! But these reports do not 
get in the papers. They appertain to a class of home 
missions interesting but to the few. 

We never believed that the anniversaries had any- 
thing to do with producing storms. There is no 
theory that comprehends such a hypothesis except 
that of association, as they always come together, 
the exceptions establishing the rule. It may be that 
they are sent to test fidelity to duty, and in the devo- 
tion shown by wet feet and draggled dresses there is 
proof that the test is well sustained. We wish they 
might adjourn over until August, to try this stormy 
belief. It would be an interesting way of settling the 
fact, and very beneficial, if a drought is impending. 





Lashion and Gossip. 


New YorK SUMMER DRESS BONNETS.—In New 
York, summer dress bonnets are as small as ever and 
perfectly indescribable. A charming little bonnet is 
of tine white Italian straw, and trimmed round the 
edge with anarrow band of black silk, a bunch of 
large French cherries at the side, and inside a small 
ruche of black lace. The strings are very narrow, 
not more than half an inch wide, but bordered on 
either side with very wide black lace. The strings 
do not tie under the chin, but cross upon the upper 
part of the chest where they are fastened with a 
handsome ornament. Another bonnet in the same 
style was bordered with a wreath of bronze leaves 
and crimson fuchsias; at the back was a single bow 
with very long ends of narrow black velvet crossed 
with gold lines; the bandeau hae the same, the 
strings of the same edged with wide white Honde. 





RECEPTION DREss.—One of the most beautiful 
toilets of the season was worn recently at a morn- 
ing reception. The short dress was of heavy black 
silk, bordered with black antique gimpure, and 
trimmed in front with buttons covered with small 
medallions of gimpure. The long underskirt was of 
white silk, striped in very narrow lines with black 
satin. A Marie Antoinette mantelet of black silk was 
tied with gimpure sashes at the back, and the entire 
costume completed by a small bonnet of black tulle 
ornamented with bunches of golden grapes. The 
gloves it may be remarked were of dead gold em- 
broidered with black. Among the dresses made for 
the summer campaign of a fashionable belle, is one 
of black tulle starred with gold, the upper skirt 
looped up with gold chains, which, ascending, are 
used also to festoon the low body across the bust. A 
wide black ribbon brocaded with gold stars is in a 
bow at the back of the body, and descends in long 
sash ends, pass the line of the waist,and low down 
upon the skirt, in fact nearly its entire length. A 
second was almost equally striking; it was of cuir 
gauze made over with white silk, and trimmed with 
bands (cross cut) of cuir colored satin, nailed down 
with pearl beads; a wide ribbon sash was tied loose 
and low down upon the skirt, embroidered upon the 
ends with silver lilies. Narrow flounces are coming 
in vogue again, and are worn upon white muslin 
dresses; they are sometimes headed with Cluny in- 
sertion, beneath which a blue or lilac ribbon is run. 

DRESSING THE HAIk.—The hair combed plainly 
over the chignon is no longer the style. One mode is 
to arrange it in three rolls, one around the other, 
straight at the base where the rolls begin, and sloping 
out and rounding at the top in the form of a horse- 
shoe. Another is in three puffs running across from 
side to side, or in a coil, which some prefer. For 
dress occasions four curls fall from the chignon, and 
shade the neck. The front hair is worn in puffs, 
smooth or crimped, or is all combed straight back, 
and rather loosely, giving it the appearance of a roll 
surmounting the forehead, something in the style of 
last century, when the hair was powdered. Occa- 
sionally on the street one long curl is seen depending 
from the chignon. The style of long braids, the ends 
tied with ribbon, and hanging down from behind 
each ear, does not obtain much favor. This attempt 
to imitate the Chinese will not generally be adopted. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN PARIs.—The Prince of 
Wales arrived at the French capital just in time to 
be present at Lord Cowley’s third soiree of the season. 
Of course the future king honored it with his pres- 
ence, which attracted a numerous yet brilliant 
assemblage. The prince mixed with the company 
without any formality, chatted with everybody he 
recognized, and while talking to Lord Haughton the 
usher announced “the Taicoon of Japan.” Lord 
Cowley the British Ambassador, took by the hand 
the little pug nosed, dusky-skinned child, who, fol- 
lowed by a long file of yellow-faced Asiatics, marched 
up to the prince and made a low obeisance. The 
prince was much amused with the figure before him, 
and talked with the Taicoon through an interpreter. 
At the close of the presentation, the Japanese party 
sat down when they were stared at and closely 
scrutinized by the British beauties. 


STREET DRESSES.—We recently saw two street 
dresses which attracted much attention. One was 
made entirely of delicate lavender silk, the paietot, 





upper and lower skirt of which was bound with bias 
lavender satin. The paletot and upper skirt were 
curved between the points. A bonnet also of laven- 
der silk completed this dressy costume. Another 
was of a light Bismarck shade, single-skirted, with a 
trimming of satin a shade deeper than the dress laid 
on to similate a peplum. 


HOME AND. FOREIGN Goesip.—The New York 
Home Journal says that amber is destined to be the 
fashionable trimming. It is to be used on every- 
thing, but we fear it will look well on but few things, 
as it will not accord with all colors. We have seen 
some very pretty specimens of amber bugle fringe, 
also amber drops and buttons, which, on a black 
dress, would be exceedingly effective——Jet still 
holds its ground, and will, for some time to come, as 
it always looks well, and can be used on any color or 
material.—Red gloves have been taken to by cer- 
tain would-be fashionable cockneys ——An expectant 
bridegroom applied at the military headquarters, in 
Mobile, for the use of the United States band to play 
at his wedding. The officer in charge of the musi- 
cians replied that he did not know about lending the 
band, but he thought he could furnish a file of sol- 
diers to fire over the house.——A lady in Albany 
recently died of grief at the death of her husband —— 
A New York critic says Miss Leo Hudson’s legs 
eclipse those of any grand piano he ever saw.——The 
ball given on Sunday night, May 19, at the Tuileries, 
to the royal personages in Paris, was of extraordinary 
magnificence. The orchestra having played “God 
Save the Queen,” the First Chamberlain, by the 
direction of the Empress Eugenie, intimated that the 
ball might commence. The Imperial quadrille then 
took place, the empress having for partner the 
Prince of Wales.——They are enjoying a sensation in 
Liverpool, where a youth of seventeen, disguised as 
@ young lady, has, by the connivance of the lady 
principal teacher, been residing for a year past ina 
fashionable girls’ boarding school, patronized exclu- 
sively by the aristocracy.——They say in Paris that 
the Prince Imperial has the scrofula——At the 
children’s ball, in Paris, a girl of eleven, M’lle Nunez, 


“wore $160,000 worth of diamonds. 





ENGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 


THOMAS ASHBY, 1738. 
In this sacred object is most pleasure, 
And in Christ is both my life and treasure. 
Norwich, 
ISABELLA CAVE. 
Reader, if patience, meekness, faith and truth, 
Have charms for age or influence in youth, 
Pause on this spot, here drop a heartfelt tear, 
Then learn to die in hope and live in holy fear. 
Kensington. 
JOHN PENNY. 


Here honest John, who oft the turf had paced, 

And stopp’d his mother’s earth, in earth is placed, 
Nor all the skill of John himself could save, 

From being stopp’d within an earthly grave. 

A friend to sport, himself of sporting fame, 

Jobn died, as he had lived, with heart of game, 

Nor did he yield, until his mortal breath 

Was hard run down by that grim sportsman—Death. 
Reader, if cash thou art in want of any, 

Dig four feet deep, and thou wilt tind—a Penny. 





A PERSEVERING YANKEE.—A Yankee at St. 
Joseph, Missouri, is thus celebrated by the Union of 
that city: The mythical story that Noah found a 
Yankee grocery in Ararat, after the partial subsi- 
dence of the waters, as illustrative of the enterprise 
of that peculiar genus, finds a counterpart in the ex- 
perience of a genuine specimen, who arrived in our 
city a few weeks since. Upon bis arrival, he com- 
menced stencil cutting in the street, and drove a 
thriving business, housed under a dilapidated um- 
brella. The next week found him ensconced in a 
room, carrying on an intelligence office. During the 
third week he circulated in the double capacity of 
sewing-machine agent and repai of wind 
shades. On the fourth week he branched out as a 
door-plate manufacturer, and at the beginning of the 
next week he hung out his shingle as attorney and 
counsellor-at-law. It is expected that he will run 
for Congress at the next election. 











WISCONSIN.—This State was governed by the King 
of France ninety-three years; by the King of Great 
Britain twenty years; by the State of Virginia one 
year; by the territory of Ohio sixteen years; by In- 
diana territory nine years, and by Michigan territory 
eighteen years. She continued a territory of the 
United States nearly twelve years, when on the 13th 


of March, 1848, she became the thirtieth State of the 
Union. 





A SILVER Yacut.—Archbishop Purcell of Cincin- 
nati, carries as a present to the Pope a silver model 
of the yacht Henrietta, with a cargo of $50,000 in gold 
pieces. The model is to serve as a reminder of the 
enterprise of our nation, while the cargo will serve 
a8 a specimen of the liberality of Cincinnati. 

DIVORCE.—In China there are seven grounds of 


divorce, of which the fourth is talkativeness in 
women, 








LOWELL MILLs,—It is now forty-four years since 
the tirst cotton-mill went into operation in Lowell. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EARLY AND LATE PAPERS HITHERTO UNCOLLECT- 
ED. By William Makepeace Thackeray. Buston: 
TYickuor & Fields, 


A delightful book, as fresh and sparkling as though 
its writer were yet in being, and giving us by voice 
and pen the glowing fruits of his genius. It is com- 
posed of a series of essays, of different lengths, writ- 
ten for the London mayazines, that have more ot the 
generous humor that really filled him than his books, 
which are called spiteful, though we have failed to 
see it. The book is compiled by the author’s friend, 
James T. Fiekis, Esq., who prefaces it, as previously 
agreed between himself and the author, Mr. Fielder, 
in his preface says, what every one will respond to 
who reads the work, “ It seems a real loss to the ad- 
mirers of that fine genius to allow so much as he has 
written to remain longer shut up in the somewhat 
inaccessible pages of foreign periodicals,” and will 
thank the editor for his work so well performed. 
More is p ised at some quentday. Noessays 
sinve the days of Queen Anne have excited more at- 
tention than Thackeray’s, and the Pantagrueli:tc 
freedom that distinguishes these will relish them tu 
the palate of those who appreciate his peculiar 
genius. The book is embellished with a lifelike pic- 
ture of the author. 

SOWING THE Wind. A Novel. By E Lynn Linton, 


author of “ Lizzie Lorton of Greyrig,” etc. New 
York: Harper & Brotheis, Publishers. 


This is a very finely-written story, forming No. 290 
of the “Select Library.” It is a reprint from the 
English, and possesses many of the strong peculiari- 
ties that characterize English tales, involving a tea- 
ture of the day,—the unhappy marriage,—and much 
true love, though somewhat clandestine, weaving 
through the plot, giving it intense interest. Fur 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 

Miss RAVENAL’S CONVERSION FROM SECESSION TO 

LoyALtTy. By J. W. De Forest, author ot Earo- 


ae Acquaintance,” “ Seacliffe,” etc., etc. New 
ork: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 

A rude and boisterous story, founded on incidents 
of the war, the scene of which is laid in Louisiana, 
not over delicate, but quite attractive to a certain 
class of readers, may be had of A. Williams & Co. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON AMERICAN GRAPE 

CULTURE AND WINE MAKING. By Peter B. Mea. 

lllusirated with nearly two hundred 

from Nature. New York: Harper & B: 


This is an elegantly-printed and carefully-written 
book upon a culture that cannot be too warmly com- 
mended to farmers and others interested in doing 
the best with their soil. Grape culture, in this coun- 
try, is constantly i ing, and through the rules 
and examples afforded in the work under notice, and 
those of like character, greater successes may be ob- 
tained. We really know little about grape cul‘ure. 
We put down thevine and let it grow as it pleases 
Heaven, needing just the direction contained in this 
book to bring’ it to perfeétion. It should have a wide 
circulation. A. Williams & Co. sell it. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MARTIN CHUZZLE- 


wit. By Charles Dickens. With be on lllus- 
om Sy S. Eytinge, Jr. Boston: & 
ields. 


Following rapidly upon the others comes this fifth 
of the diamond series, as beautiful as its predecessors 
in print and illustration. The respective characters 
are admirably drawn by Mr. Ey tinge, who is wiuning 
himeelf a high reputation by his character portrayals. 
He catches the spirit of each with great exactness, 
rivalling Darley or Billings in his fidelity to the 
author’s conception. The type of this edition com- 
mends it more and more. It is as easy to read as tie 
larger descriptions, while its convenient size renders 
the book very desirable asa companion. We take 
pleasute in ding it. The story of Martin 
Chuzzlewit is deemed by many “ Dickens’s best,” 
but as each of his novels is best, to somebody, it is 
left to the reader; merely saying, as the Western 
critic did about Shakspeare’s works, “’tis a govd 
thing.” 

NEw Mosic.—Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Wash- 
ington street, have just published the following new 
music:—*The Golden Smile of Parting Day,” a 
song; “‘ Fairy Land Polka;” ‘‘ Something telling,” a 
ballad; ‘Tell me, Darling, that you love me,” a 
serenade and chorus, companion to ‘‘ Twinkling 
Stars,” one of Dr. John P. Ordway’s favorite pieces; 
“ Keller’s American Hymn,” for the piano. 














ACCIDENTS FROM EDGE TooLs, HARD Bopiss, 
ETC.—In all recent wounds the first consideration is 
to remove foreign bodies, such as pieces of glass, 
splinters of wood, pieces of stone, earth, or any other 
substance that may be introduced by the violence of 
the act which caused the wound. Where there is 
much loss of blood an attempt should be made to 
stop it with dry lint, and compression above the part 
wounded, if the blood be of a florid culor, and below, 
ifofa dark color. In proportion to the importance 
of the part wounded, will be the degree of the dis- 
charge of blood, and the subsequent tendency to in- 
flammation and its consequences. 








Our PoRTFOLIO.—Onr self-binding Portfolio, which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.50. 





THAT'S THE QUESTION.—An exchange in an edito- 
ris] asks, “ Does it pay to be a woman?” 
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Deep the Joy, in sum: 
Seeking strawberries ' 
Sue, and Jane, and I, 

‘Mong the tangled ha: 


Well the secret haunt: 
Where the biggest be: 
Watched them since t 
By the brook within t) 


Happy, careless girls a 
Full of merriment and 
Carlo, mad with joy a- 
Sporting round us mer 


The bobolink, with ch 
Carolled from his swa 
Scarcely moved to sex that 
By his home within t! eet 


And the chipmunk on | 
Startled by our sheut . 
With rounded eyes low. 
In wonder what ‘twa: 


The breezes blew, and | 
Crushed up from flow: . 
Gave us a greeting as \ ' 
To the ruddy strawber: | 


Blissful days, how nea 
Like the pageant of a 

A blessed vision faded 
Remembrance of a jo: 


Years have rolledthe!; ., 
Since that pleasant su. 
When, hidden in thet: tt 
We sought berries by . 


Later, wandering far 0- 
Strawberries sought w: « 
Strawberries evermo: 
Strawberries of anot) 


Happiness, or fame, oy ‘ 
Social ties, or place, 0: 

But the effort has allo 
Never known to girls 


What was sportive p! ; 
And the hard, relucta ' 
Yields no more the ri 
Of our early Joyousne 


Bat with hopeful hea, - 
Where diviner berries = «: 
Trustful, gathering w! a 
Till our closing summ: t 


Then, when pales the 
Will we sink to peace: 
Without murmur, tea 
Jane, and Sue, and Di 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
SEEKING STRAWBERRIES. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 
eee 


Deep the joy, in summer weather, 
Seeking strawberries together— 
Sue, and Jane, and I, and Dick, 
*Mong the tangled hassocks thick. 


Well the secret haunts we knew 
Where the biggest berries grew; 
Watched them since the blossoms fell, 
By the brook within the dell. 


Happy, careless girls and boys, 
Fall of merriment and noise; 
Carlo, mad with joy as we, 
Sporting round us merrily. 


The bobolink, with cheery tone, 
Carolled from his swaying throne, 
Scarcely moved to see us pass 

By his home within the grass; 


And the chipmunk on the wall, 
Startled by our shcut and call, 

With rounded eyes looked wildly out 
In wonder what ‘twas all about. 


The breezes blew, and odors sweet, 
Crushed up from flowers at our feet, 
Gave us a greeting as we sped 

To the ruddy strawberry-bed. 


Blissful days, how near ye seem! 
Like the pageant of a dream; 

A blessed vision faded soon - 
Remembrance of a joyous June. 


Years have rolled their length away, 
Since that pleasant summer day, 
When, hidden in their secret nook, 
We sought berries by the brook. 


Later, wandering far and wide, 
Strawberries sought we every side— 
Strawberries evermore our aim— 
Strawberries of another name: 


Happiness, or fame, or wealth, 

Social ties, or place, or health, 

But the effort has alloys 

Never known to girls and boys. 


What was sportive play is toil, 
And the hard, reluctant soil 
Yields no more the rich excess 
Of our early joyousness. 


But with hopeful hearts we go 
Where diviner berries grow; 
Trustful, gathering what we may, 
Till our closing summer-day. 


Then, when pales the golden west, 

Will we sink to peaceful rest, 

Without murmur, tear or sigh, 

Jane, and Sue, and Dick, and I. 
COOOOOOOOOOEOEE 


No. 1.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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le according to Act of Congress in the year 1867 
ELLiotT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office o: 
4 District Court of Massachusetts. } 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
ARNOLD GRANGER’S GHOST. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


CHAPiER I. 


Y!ING up the truant sprays of 
rege and honeysuckle, whose 
‘blending foliage mantled half 
the lower story of the building, 
@ young girl, barely seventeen 
years of age, was busy at the 
veranda of a picturesque coun- 
try-house. Her straw hat, and 
tiny garden-rake and hoe were 
lying on the veranda floor, 
while she was standing, hidden 
by the lattice from observation 
from the windows, reaching up 
to along spray which dangled 
above the French window. 

She paused in the act, gave a 
quick start and involuntary 
glance around her, and sbrank still closer to the 
house, as the words of a quiet, clear-toned voice in 
close inner proximity to the window, came distinctly 
to her ear. Her cheeks were flushed scarlet, her 
hands clenched together as with some sudden spasm 
of pain, but she stood motionlers, listening intently. 

‘1 declare, Andrew, I am quite taken aback by 
this letter of Arnold’s,” said the voice within. 
** Somehow or other, I can’t bear to tell Relie of it.” 

“Why, wife, you don’t mean that the girl cares for 
Arnold herse/f in that way?” responded strong, 
healthy tones, with a touch of indignation in them. 

“JT don’t know. Ihope not. But Arnold was very 
fund of her, and showed his admiration for her good 
looks, plainer than I wish he had. 1 thought, some- 
how—well, it’s no matter now. I hope it was only a 
foolish woman’s fancy, but 1 used to please myself 
thinking those two were getting to love each other.” 

“ Whew! that would be trouble with a vengeance. 
If Arnold hes done anything mean and underhand- 
ed, I'll never forgive him, though he brings me forty 
tine ladies like this Miss Barbara Leighton, with all 





her great fortune. Now I think of it, he was hang- 
ing around Relie all the time he was at home last 
summer. If that young scamp has disturbed the 
child’s happiness, I’ll cut him off with a shilling.” 

“Now don’t go to jumping into a rage, Andrew. I 
should think we ought to be able to trust our only 
child a little. Arnold is wise and sensible, even be- 
yond his years, and he knows how fond we are of 
Relie; and he’d be ashamed to raise hopes which he 
never meant to fulfil. Besides, Relie is so haughty- 
spirited she’d never allow herself to be imposed upon. 
lt’s all my foolish notion, remembering how her 
eyes always shine, and her pretty face lights up, 
whenever we get a letter from Arnold. But then 
it’s likely, all the while, they understand each other, 
and are like brother and sister.” 

The two hands, still grasping the rose spray, 
clenched their grasp upon it till the thorns pierced 
the delicate flesh. . The crimsoned face grew purple, 
the clear eyes clouded over with a dark haze of an- 
guish and vague alarm. Yet the head wasstill turn- 
ed toward the window, sternly attentive to the con- 
vereation within, 

“T suppose Miss Barbara Leighton is a great match 
for bim. Will perhaps make the grandest wife to 
shine in bis fin. house when Arnold comes into the 
Wickford property, but I must say I’d be better 
pleased if he had taken our little wiid rose here. 
Relie is poor, I know, but that shouldn’t signify to 
Arnold, who is to be heir to all Arnold Wickford’s 
property.” 

“ And who said it did make a difference, Andrew?” 
responded the mother, quick to rush to defend her 
only son, even from this implied reproach. ‘ Don’t 
Arnold tell, here in the letter, that it is Miss Leigh- 
ton’s wonderful grace of manuer which has captivat- 
edhim? Ifhe brings her down here, as he promises, 
we shall soon know all about her. How silly I have 
been to put off telling Relie! I dare say she'll be 
the best pleased of either of us. 1 wouder where 
she is!” a 

Aurelia Ireton heard, gave one quick gasp, gather- 
ed her muslin skirt away from the thorny sprays, 
and with the light, flying leap of a hunted deer, 
cleared the veranda, ran round the house, took the 
path across the field, and made no pause until she 
found herself in the darkest, closest sweeping shad- 
ow of the pine grove below the pastures. 

There, in that secure solitude, she flung herself 
down, and for a few muments sat staring bewilderedly 
down upon the ground, unmindful that it was vel- 
vety with moss, and undershot with dainty trailing 
of tiny leaf and scarlet globe of the fairy partridge- 
berry, and sifted over with the dry needles from the 
great boughs interlacing their feathery canopy 
above. 

Presently, however, the calm broke up, tempest 
fashion. There came a wild rain of tears, a frantic 
succession of choking sobs. Sbe was only seventeen, 
@ very child still, and a great shock had come with- 
out a note of preparation. Moreover, never was @ 
girl’s heart more thoroughly imbued with a woman’s 
pride. This Aurelia had been rightly named; there 
was an imperial haughtiness and dignity about her 
which would not have abated one iota of its royal 
heritage, for the sake of untold and countless treas- 
ures. What unutterable anguish then in this dis- 
covery which revealed how her heart’s most costly 
argosy had gone down, swept under by how pitiless 
and cruel a blast! What lacerating torture in the 
thought that her sacred secret was suspected, deplor- 
ed, commiserated! No wonder through the rain of 
bitter tears the cheek burnt hotly. 

“To have been so easily won!” exclaimed Aurelia 
Ireton, springing to her feet, and scattering, with 
feverish haste, the handful of dry pine-weed she had 
snatched from the ground. ‘To be pitied by them 
for loving Arnold! Intolerable! The burden of the 
debt I have hitherto owed weighs nothing like this! 
O, the cheating, deceitful, miserable world that I 
have come to!” 

She struck the two slender hands together with the 
passionate gesture of a strong nature, and looked up 
yearningly into the little patch of blue sky seen 
through the interlacing branches. 

“‘O my mother! my father! safe up yonder in 
heaven’s peace and glory, do you not yearn tur me to 
come up to you? Do not hearts, even there in the 
ineffable light, throb pityingly for the dear ones here 
in earth’s pitiless storms?” 

Then came the wail of a bruised heart, still smart- 
ing with its pain. 

“It is so hard! O, it is sohard! I am young, and 
so many years lie before me, with all the sunshine 
Stricken out, the flowers empty of perfume and 
honey, the fruit dead ashes on my lips. O, how shall 
I tind strength to bear it!’’ 

She sank down again, clasped her hands across her 
head, and rocked herself to and fro, moaning. Then 
the mood changed suddenly. She sprang up with 
hot cheeks and flashing eyes, and stamped her foot 
fiercely into the velvety sod. 

“T will not endure their pity! I will not be so mis- 
erably weak! 1 will conquer it! What! a man like 
this to wreck my life-long happiness, a man whom 
already I despise, who is not what I believed him—a 
mode! of heroism and virtue? Let them prate as 
they will of brotherly attentions. Iam nut one to be 
easily deceived. I know what Arnold Granger 
meant. What his eyes asserted, ay, and even his 
craven lips took up the burden. Here, even here, he 
called me his queen, his woodland nymph, and a 

thousand other meaningless words it maybe for him. 
O, fool that I was to believe it all, to treasure every 
word and look. And I let him prate his treacherous 





flattery. Silly fool! 1 let him kiss me even. O, that 








I had sunk into the ground before I showed myself 
sucha dupe!” 

She tore across the mossy ground, her eyes flash- 
ing, her cheeks scarlet, her brown curls streaming 
eerily around her shoulders, a very model for a paint- 
er of Diana roused to splendid fierceness. Presently 
she came to a full stop. The fierceness of her pas- 
sion had exhausted its strength. She leaned against 
a tree-trunk, her arms falling listlessly, her eyelids 
drooping, the color slowly fading out of her cheek. 

“He loved me. I know he loved me. There is a 
language beyond that of words which proves true 
love’s coin by a magic test of its own. Arnold Grang- 
er loved me. He was happy here with me that sum- 
mer seaeon, his heart widened, his soul grew in re- 
sponse to mine. He has coolly yielded to his ambi- 
tion. This Barbara Leighton is famous, and elegant, 
and a star before whom the world worships, He will 
pluck the envied blossom to wear it proudly on his 
bosom for the world to admire, though the heart be- 
neath be starving—though in taking such a step, he 
crushes under his iron heel the pvor, little, woodland 
blossom it was his idle pleasure to praise. But I will 
not be crushed! Hear me declare it,O strong, en- 
during pine trees, whispering your weird encourage- 
ment to my longing ears! Whence comis your slow, 
silent strength? Let me lean my weak heart to 
thine, O mighty Mother Nature, and receive likewise 
some such inflowing tide of life-breathing strength 
and endurance. Gird me with invisible armor, give 
me a magic shield, for I go forth to battle, alone, O, 
how alone! and I must conquer or die! I will con- 
quer or die! It matters nothing that I know he still 
loves me. He has himself descended trom his hero- 
height, nothing can ever again seat him on my 
heart’s throne. Though ke came sueing at my feet, 
I would spurn him from me. I shall hang sackcloth 
and a iuneral pall where his image once reigned 
royally. O Arnold! Arnold!” 

She wrung her hands, and then slowly and sternly 
folded her arms, and stood silent and motionless half 
an hour and more. Then she lifted her drooping 

head, flashed a cold, proud smile around her, and 
exclaimed : 

‘*] have won wy first victory. I have conquered 
myself! Arnold Granger,come as soon as you like with 
your elegant, high-bred bride. You will tind no love- 
sick fool pining away from grief at your desertion!” 

And having said this, she caught up her hat from 
the ground, and walked off swiftly; with the proud, 
imperious step of a Juno. 

She was scarcely out of sight, when, behind the 
matted screen of wild vines, and low, stooping pine 
saplings, rose up the tall, thin figure of a man well 
advanced in years, with gray locks, brushed up like 


a soldier’s plume, or an Indian topknot, from a sal-. 


low, wrinkled forehead. But the small black eyes 
were twinkling with keen sagacity. The mouth was 
tender and gentle as a woman’s, 

** Well! this is quite an adventure, to be sure, My 
limbs teel as if they were wired instead of jointed. 
But I wouldn’t have moved if I’d been another Gul- 
liver, with a million of imps tying me down, to have 
started that high-spirited creature! That’s a woman 
for you! None of your sweet, gentle, bread-and- 
butter misses, but a woman with fire in her blood— 
fierce, and proud, and rebellious it may be, but with 
a glorious nature at the bottom. And she’s little be- 
yond a child in years. What a splendid creature she 
will be one of these days! O Arnold Granger, you’ve 
missed it, this time, if you never did before. I know 
this Barbara Leighton. A magnificent Jay figure for 
the Parasian dress-maker, an elegant leader of fash- 
lon, a trained expert in etiquette, but for a life com- 
panion—bah! just like a dress-maker’s doll, sawdust, 
and tinsel, and paint, and I misdoubt the gold setting 
hugely. Old Ralph Leighton has been speculating 
rather too loosely in stocks to suit me. Somebody'il 
see a crash by-and-by, though I mayn’t live for it. 
And this little, spirited creature! By Jove! she shall 
have a chance to queen it over him. His royal high- 
ness, Mr. Arnold Granger, takes matters a little too 
coolly to satisfy me. I am not aware that there is 
any legal obligation upon me to make him my heir. 
We'll see! we'll see!” 

And having treated the pine grove to a second 
soliloquy, thisspeaker slowly sauntered away, though 
in a contrary direction from that taken by Aurelia 
Ireton, tor he made a straight track for the lawyer’s 
office, on the business street of the thriving little 
town, and she walked over the field back to the 
veranda, and presently cane into the cosy sitting- 
roum where Mr. and Mrs Granger were still discuss- 
ing the important tidings conveyed by their son’s 
letter. 

“ Why, Relie, here you are. Sarah has been search- 
ing the house and garden to find you.” 

“If she had popped her head over the fence by the 
pine grove, she might have saved the trouble. When 
those great purple violets have shut up their delicate 
petals, 1’m going to bring up a clod of them, and see 
what they will doin the garden. 1 wonder if they 
will miss the delicious scents of the woods?” 

*¢ You are always busy over the flowers. But look 
here, Relie, we’ve got some great news to tell. 
Enough to stir us out of our quiet.” 

And worthy Mrs. Granger peered over her specta- 
cles anxiously into the quiet face before her, which 
flushed out into smiles, 

‘- Bless me! what can it be? Are those dear, de- 
lightful Vernons, sons and daughters of that grand 
old gentleman, coming with Arnold, to turn us 
topsy-turvy with fetes, and boating-parties, and 
rides, aud walks, and ganics, and all that sort of 





thing? You shake your head. Better than that? 
O, you don’t mean that dear old Arnold is going to 





be so cunning as to bring us out some splendid, beau- 
tiful creature, and introduce her as ‘my intended, 
beloved parents, and dear little sister Relie.” That 
is too splendid altogether.” ~ 
“That’s just it, Relie. O, I am 80 0 glad you are 
pleased,”’ exclaimed the tender-hearted woman, all 
her anxieties melting away, at a magic touch, 
Aurelia’s face was bricsht and gay as that of a 
thoughtless child. She clapped her hands, and danc- 
ed lightly around the room. 
“O, splendid, splendid! And will the wedding be 
here? And can’t I be one of the bridesmaids? And 
is she terribly handsome and grand, so we shall be 
afraid of her? Do let me see the letter; does it tell 
what color are her eyes? And does she wear curls 
or braids? What gay times we shall have!” 
“ And whata chatterbox is our foolish little Relie,” 
observed Mr. Granger, wiping his glasses with bis 
white silk handkerchief, with a somewhat tremulous 
hand. “ You don’t expect it has got far enough for 
a wedding yet, do you, when he has just written to 
tell us of the engagement? I’m glad you are pleased 
about it, Relie.” 
“Of course I am! It isn’t likely Arnold would 
select anybody who wasn’t nice, and pretty, and all 
that. And so he is satisfied, of course I shall be. I 
am tosee the letter,am I not? How odd it seems to 
think of Arnold as al«ver!”’ 
Mrs. Granger passed the still unfolded missive 
across the table, and elie Ireton sat down to read it. 
Her face was turned toward the window, so neither 
of her list saw its exp ion, but the voice was 
gay and cheery which said, as the crisp paper was 
carefully returned to the envelop: 
‘“ Arnold is very proud of his conquest. You can 
read that much, although he says so little about this 
Miss Barbara Leighton. He wants to surprise us 
with her wonderful beauty, maybe. And so, there 
is never a bit of a message for me.” 
“ He was in a hurry, you know, Relie,” began good 
Mrs. Granger. 
“O yes, and besides, what sort of a lover would he 
be to be thinking of anything else but his beautiful 
Barbara. Well, to be sure, there will be enough for 
us to talk about until they come. When does he 
say? the fifteenth? And that will be a fortnight, 
nearly. Of course, they will be married shortly; 
what possible reason can there be for them to delay 
the wedding? And then, O then, dear Mrs. Granger, 
you will have company all the time, for you will have 
@ daughter of yourown,and you can let me fulfil 
my ardent desire. You can give this silly birdling 
permission to try her wings.” 
Mrs. Granger reached forth her fair, delicate hand, 
and smoothed down the rippling waves of silky 
brown. 
“A silly birdling, indeed. What use have you for 
wings, Relie? Where can you find a safer or more 
loving nest?” ; 
“Where indeed? But yet the young birds all fly 
away the moment there is strength enough in their 
pinions. I think it is almost instinctive. Mr. 
Granger, I was thinking of it the other day, I ought 
to know something more about my own affairs. What 
is my real income? from the property left me by my 
father, 1 mean, of course.” 
“ What are you thinking about, now, Relie?” said 
Mr. Granger, playfully, though with an uneasy look 
on his face. 
“O, weddings and bridesmaid’s fanciful outfits, 
and the like. Am I really so very much of a pauper?” 
“Ofcourse you are not. Are you not our little 
daughter, child?” 
‘*‘ Daughter of your affections always, I hope. I 
know well how you have both given mea parent’s 
love and care. But, after 2!!, no real tie unites us 
in the eyes of the law, or the world, or net even such 
as will make Miss Leighton your daughter. I should 
really like to know, dear Mr. Granger. It is time I 
was little less of an ignoramus.” 
Mr. Granger rose at once, and went to a secretary 
in the corner of the room, opened a drawer, and came 
back with a couple of account-books in his hand. 
** It is all in these books, Relie. You will see how 
your father, my good friend and partner, left, as he 
thought, a handsome sum for the support of bis child, 
The misfortune was that it was invested in those 
stocks. They went down with a crash, the very year 
he died. You will see that I have obtained a good 
premium on the sma!) sum I was able to rescue from 
the wreck. But, after all, what does it signify? We 
adopted you into our own bearts, and while we en- 
joy our modest competency, you are sure of your 
share of it.” 
Aurelia Ireton bad been earnestly examiuing the 
accounts. 
“Why,” said she, in accents of keen surprise, 
* you have been giving me all the income for my 
clothing. I ywe you then for my board, all these 
years?” 
‘‘Owe me! no indeed! As if you had not paid 
your way twice over. What a dull, cheerlers home 
we should find this without your cheerful presence! 
Don’t be silly, Relie!’” 
The girl's lip was quivering a little. 
“ But, Mr. Granger, you are not rich yourself. If 
anything should happen to your own investments—” 
“Tut, tut. Asif your father’s carelessness had not 
taught me a good lesson. The money is well invest- 
ed, and nothing is going to run away with the place. 
We have enongh togive us every comfort. We don’t 
ask extravagant luxuries, do we, Ellen?” 
** No indeed!” responded the wife, with a cheery 
smile; ‘and, besides, there’s Arnold’s great fortune 
to fall back upon. I hope you don’t think, Relie, 
that we begrudge you your living here.” 
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brown which takes a golden bronze under the sun- 
shine. My eyes, too, ‘they can be violets or jet, or 
clear amethystine depths, like the solemn shade of 
fading sunset skies,’ said he. O, foolish simpleton 
that 1 am, why am I returning to those deceitful 
words of mocking flattery? He is coming with his 
bride that is to be. Let me remember only that.” 
And with proud, indignant eyes, she went almost 
fiercely about her tuilet. 


- PH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








‘No, no; that was the farthest from my thoughts, 
dear, generous hearts! But I was thinking of my- 
self, that Iam young, strong, and not particularly 
incapable. There are some things I might do. It 
would be a great deal to feel myself independent.” 

“ Relie, what ails you, to be talking in this way, 
now especially, when we have Arnold’s marriage to 
think upon? How could I spare you? Father is 
right, this would be a gloomy house indeed without 
your sunny presence.” 

**Tt is not taken away as yet,” returned the girl, 
stooping down, and pressing a light kiss on the 
wrinkled cheek. ‘Sometimes, you know, when the 
birds soar away out of the sheltering nest, they 
come back with broken wing and bruised breast. 
In that case you would have me back, for where 
would a poor orphan girl turn except to the tender 
heart which has already given so much fostering 
care?” 

“T shall not let you go, until you flit away toa 
happy home of your own, Relie—until we have our 
second bridal.” 

Aurelia Ireton did not answer. Just then she 
knew it was not safe to trust her voice. But she 
smiled bick, and sat quietly a little while, then walk- 
ed away from the room out again into the fresh air, 
and drew one long, relieving inspiration, as if the 
atmosphere she had left had been close and suffocat- 
ing. While a bitter smile curled her lips, there was 
@ mingling of exultation and melancholy in the voice 
which murmured: 

“T can trust myself, Even when he comes I can 
trust myself. I never understood before my capac- 
ity for hypocrisy!” 


CHAPTER II. 


ARNOLD GRANGER brought bis newly-won be- 
trothed to the Granger cottage on the appointed day. 
He had written again an urgent appeal that every- 
thing should be in the most exquisite order, that 
nothing might shock the fastidious taste of the lady. 
And the whole family were in as much perturbation 
and excitement as though they were expecting a 
royal visit. 

Mrs. Granger descended from her chamber, stiff 
and conscious in her best silk and finest laces, and 
brushed and rebrushed her husband’s glossy broad- 
cloth, in a perfect panic lest something should be 
amiss in its appearance. Not the first speck of dust 
could be discovered from one end of the.house to the 
other, for even the servants became infected with the 
prevailing solicitude, and went anxiously from one 
place to another to make certain all was in the most 
perfect order. Aurelia had filled the vases with the 
choicest blossoms, and brought up from the woods a’ 
basket of violets which she had transplanted care- 
fa!ly into her tin form, and set the wreath, all dewy 
and rich with their wildwood fragrance, in a con- 

ition just opposite.a bouquet of choice 
garden lilies. There was a proud glitter in her eye, 
a scornful curve of her lip while she was about it. 
Would Arnold Granger recall, while he looked at 
them, the summer when he had followed close be- 
side her steps, tenderly holding back the branches, 
lifting her over the intervening brooks, swinging her 
light form merrily across stone walls and jagged 
fences, and gathering the choicest violets for her 
store? She remembered how, more than once, he 
had called her his rare, wildwood violet, and playfully 
wreathed the pale blue blossoms in her curls. Would 
anything of this come back? What matter! there 
were the stately garden lilies opposite. He had chos- 
en them; let him be content. Andyet the girl knew, 
and meant, that each tender, blue-eyed blossom 
should stab him with the memories of those golden 
summer hours, and prick his conscience with the 
thought of his own perfidy and baseness, even there 
before the lilies, in the presence of their queen. 

When everything was complete—the last touch 
given to the arrangement of the rooms, Mrs.Granger’s 
soft gray hair smoothed again, and the laces and rib- 
bons carefully coaxed from fluttering, Relie made 
her little courtsy, and turned toward her own 
chamber. 

“ O Relie, you haven’t told me yet what you were 
to wear. That India silk, or the tissue?” 

“ Trust to my taste. I’ll not disgrace the family,’’ 
laughed Relie, nodding her head gayly, and van- 
ished. 

But as she closed the door on the privacy of her 
own chamber, it was a sfern white face which looked 
mournfully at its own reflection in the swinging 
mirror. 

“It is very near,’”? murmured she; “have I mis- 
calculated my strength? I dread, O, I dread so 
much the first look into his face. If I were only 
sure how [ should bear that, the rest would be easy.” 

She shook down her curls, and drew her brush 
through the silken fineness. 

“He praised my hair once. 

Leighton’s like it. 





I wonder is Barbara 
He said there was no color like 


Mrs. Granger was at the door, with one hand in 
her son’s clasp, and the other resting lightly on the 
primrose kid glove of a tall, elegantly-formed lady 
in an inimitable airy costume, when the slight, 
es figure in white cambric with a light spray of 





green leaves and purple pansies in her flowing curls, 
came gliding down the stairs. 

Arnold Granger flashed one basty glance into her 
face, and met her eyes, those clear, limpid, hazel 
eyes. What was there in the bright, cold glance, 
which made him bite his lip nervously, which brought 
the hot color to hischeek? He turned at once to the 
high-bred, elegant creature beside him. 

“ Barbara, this is Relie, my little, adopted sister. 
You know I told you about her. Miss Leighton, 
Relie.” 

“Did you? Iamsure I do not remember it. I 
am pleased enough to find you here, my dear Relie. 
You are another charming accompaniment to this 
dear, romantic place. Arnold has taken me com- 
pletely by surprise. He never prepared me for such 
a delightful little nook!” 

Aurelia was relieved from further reply than just 
touching her finger-tips to the primrose kids. Miss 
Leighton walked into the waiting-parlor, and Mrs. 
Granger, with somewhat nervous hands, relieved her 
of her lace mantilla, French hat and bugled sun- 
shade. 

*‘O thank you, don’t trouble yourself, I pray you. 
T’ll run up stairs, if you are willing, and smooth my 
hair. Though there’s hardly a speck of dust on me, 
the roads were so fre-h and nice, Relie will attend 
me, wont you, dear?” 

“With pleasure, Miss Leighton,” responded Au- 
relia’s clear, sweet voice, 

And Barbara Leighton rose from her seat, crossed 
the room with the graceful ease of a duchess, smiled 
back a glance of proud complacency, and glided up 
the stairs, following the lead of the white cambric 
dress. 

Aurelia led the way to the flower-strewn guest- 
chamber, and silently lent what assistance was in 
her power, Miss Leighton pushed away a tray heap- 
ed with velvety mosses, across which trailed sprays 
of many dainty woodland blossoms, to make room 
for her reticule without a single glance toward them, 
and swung back the mirror to give a full length view 
of her figure. 

Quietly attentive, Aurelia Ireton stood in the back- 
ground, and with grave, penetrating eyes, took in 
every sign of the lady’s character. Barbara Leighton 
was very handsome, her beauty of the order which 
requires superlatives in the way of description. A 
superb, magnificent woman. No one would ever 
have thought of calling her sweet or lovely. Every 
movement was made with a calm, steady grace, 
every attitude was perfect. She never took an awk- 
ward position, or spoke a bungling word. 

She stood there before the mirror in her silken, gauzy 
robe, with its triple row of flouncing, and its flutter- 
ing knots of fringe and lace, and no one could find the 
first flaw either in the costume or the lady. Every- 
thing was in perfect taste, and all things harmonized 
as thoroughly as if a month’s study had been devoted 
to each separate article. The waves of lustrous, jet- 
black hair fell each into the precise place required 
to show the fine contour of the head. Not a fold in 
the dress, not a ripple of the lace flouncing but was 
artistic and eminently graceful. The little knot of 
ribbon fluttering from the brooch, matched precisely 
the shade of rubies set in its Etruscan band, and 
belonged to the same set as the dainty gems which 
sparkled through rosy fire, pendant by golden chains 
from the tiny, shell-like ear. A viewless cloud of 
elegance and refinement seemed to float around her, 
and follow wherever she went, but her star shone 
most brilliantly amidst the festive crowd. There she 
was indeed the unrivalled queen. One could see that 
at the first glance. 

The clear, hazel eyes of Relie took notice of every 
look, every expression on the brilliant face, and gaug- 
ed her character accordingly. 

* What are you thinking of, little Relie?” observed 
Miss Leighton, when at length her preparations were 
complete, turning around with condescending good 
humor. ‘ You have such a deep, far-off look in your 
eyes.” 

“T was thinking of Arnold and you,” replied Relie, 
with as cold and calm a smile. 

Not a single wave of color rose to the lady’s cheek, 
no slightest shade of maidenly confusion was visible 
in look or tone. 

“ An interesting subject, my love. I hope you are 
pleased with it,” answered she, in a careless tone. 
“By the way, how is Mr. Arnold Wickford’s health 
now? Some one said it was very miserable.” 

*T think he is somewhat better,” replied Aurelia, 
casting down her eyes to hide a little gleam of mis- 
chievous triumph over the thrust her words gave. 

Miss Leighton’s arched eyebrows drew down into 
the faintest possible frown, and then she smiled 
oneiy as she murmured: 

““But Dr. Lewis declared it impossible for him to 
survive another winter.” 

“T have heard so,” replied Relie, and led the way 
back to the parlor. 

Mrs. Granger engaged their visitor in conversation, 
and presently Arnold, after walking rather restlessly 
trom the table to the window,came out to the veranda 
where Relie was standing. It had suddenly occurred 
to him that Barbara Leighton’s finished grace of 
manner was rather stiff and ceremonious in the 
small family circle. He wished, almost, she would 
say something improper, if only it would seem hearty 
and natural. 

Out there, with the rose sprays trailing before her, 
stood the slight, girlish figure in the simple white 
cambric dress, with the pansies gleaming out from 
her curls, with her soft, changeful eyes, her impul- 
sive temperament, her rich, deep nature. Arnold 
Granger knew that girl well. He had spent almost a 





whole summer in studying ber, and never yet found 
her in a mood which was not entertaining, and rich 
with originality and genius. He longe:l feverishly for 
a private talk with her, and yet he dreaded it. He 
sauntered out now, asif carelessly, humming lightly, 
to give her notice of his approach. 

She drew a spray towards her, and bent down to 
examine a laly-bug fluttering on one of the leaves, 
but never turned her head towards him, not even 
when he stood at her side. 

“ What have you found, Relie?” 

“A lady-bug, who I fancy has met with some 
trouble. Her coral shell of a back is dented, and she 
finds it difficult to employ either means of locomo- 
tion. I suppose a broken limb is just as distressing 
an event to such a midget, as it would be to you or 
me.” 

“T dare say. I trust we are not to experience it 
for the sake of keeping the lady-bug company. Why 
have you forsaken the parlor?” 

“T was sure Miss Leighton would not miss me, and 
I fancied your mother would be glad to talk confi- 
dentially with her son’s intended wife.” 

Arnold stood a moment looking almost impatiently 
into the calm, serene face. What did the man desire? 
All the way from the city. he had been tormenting 
himself with dread of seeing a pale, heart-broken 
face—of meeting passionate reproaches. And now 
he was nearly angry to find her unmoved, and seem- 
ingly contented. 

** Perhaps you are right. What have you to say 
about it? Relie, you have not congratulated me yet. 
I expect it will be your turn shortly. You are grow- 
ing too pretty to be kept long at the cottage.” 

Aurelia Ireton turned slowly, and her eye, deep- 
ening almost to blackness, flashed full its indignant 
splendor back to his, as she answered, with curling 
lip: 

“T daresay. Such things comein time, and when 
itis right, I suppose I shall meet my hero. But he 
will be a-hero. One I can trust and honor; brave, 
and true, and tender, of too brave a nature to be 
false to himself, or treacherous to me. And for my 
congratulations to you, Arnold, why I wish you all 
the happiness you deserve, all the fame, and gran- 
deur, and worldly honor you desire.”’ 

She swept him a low courtsy, smiled triumphantly, 
and bent down again to the lady- bug. 

Arnold Granger bit his lip, and walked back to the 
parlor. Was he right in fancying there was a look 
of ennui on the fair face of Miss Leighton, and that 
his mother appeared constrained, and a trifle disap- 
pointed? 

Miss Leighton brightened slightly at his appear- 
ance. She was one of those women who think 
sparkling glances and intelligent talk quite superflu- 
ous in the society ofother women, who always require 
@ masculine eye to induce them to be bright and en- 
tertaining. 

Arnold hunted up an old portfolio of engravings, 
when she had declined a walk she had not 
come prepared, and did his best to pass the time 
agreeably, but was thankful enough when the sum- 
mons to dinner made a diversion. Miss Leighton, 
once more at home, was grace itself at the table, 
and Mr. Granger’s eye lingered so admiringly upon 
her that his son brightened wonderfully. After din- 
ner the whole party sauntered out to the veranda. 

“ This must be rather a lonely life for you, Relie,” 
observed Miss Leighton. ‘‘So few young people at 
hand, no parties, or opera, or visiting. Shan’t you 
come to the city, and live with us?” 

Relie shook her head. 

“Tam acountry maiden. I should never be happy 
anywhere else. I am like the birds and flowers, I 
love the fields and woods better than brick walls and 
stone pavements. I was never at loss for entertain- 
ment in the country.” 

Miss Leighton smiled, pityingly. 

“ Wait till you have tasted better pleasures, little 
one.” 

* Would you give wine to one who is content with 
pure water?” asked Relie, lifting her eyes to Bar- 
bara Leighton’s face. 

The latter stared in return, without the faintest 
idea of the girl’s meaning. Again Arnold Granger 
bit his lip, and walked away. 

“There is Doctor Lewis!” exclaimed Mr. Granger, 
‘and he is turning his horse this way. He knows 
you are here, perhaps. Wait and see him, Arnold.” 

Arnold turned back, and in a moment more the 
doctor’s sulky came up the walk, and the proprietor 
sprang out and came hastily towards the group. 

“Have you heard the news, Arnold Granger?” 
asked he, with a profound bow to the fine-looking 
heir of the great Wickford property. 

“In relation to what, my dear doctor?” replied 
Arnold, extending his hand cordially. 

“Mr. Arnold Wickford is dead!’ said the doctor, 
with due impressiveness. 

“Dead! when? how? Why was I not told of his 
illness?” ejaculated Arnold Granger, turning ashade 
paler. His parents and Miss Lsighten came hurrying 
towards him. 

“It must have been very sudden!” said Mr. 
Granger, in a low, awed tone; “for I saw him yes- 
terday morning, and told him you were coming 
to-day.” 

“It was sudden. The old complaint which he has 
been aware for many years might take him away 
any instant. He had been to the office of Lawyer 
Richardson, and I imagine was somewhat excite]. At 
all events, he walked home at an unusual pace. You 
know he never would use his carriage like other 
men, and just at the threshold he staggered and fell. 
He breathed a few times after they took him up, but 








he was stone dead when I arrived. That was some- 
thing like two hours ago.” 

Miss Leighton murmured just the melancholy 
tribute appropriate to the occasion, and turned to 
her lover with a gentle smile that was almost tender. 

“You will wish to go at once to dear Mr. Wick- 
ford’s house. Don’t let my presence here detain you 
a@ moment, Arnold.” 

“Thank you. I shall certainly need to go. My 
father will accompany me,” said Arnold, no more 
unmindful than Aurelia Ireton of the triumphant 
glitter of her eye. 

And he walked away to summon the carriage with 
av abstracted air which almost seemed like sternness, 

Miss Leighton was slightly improved, at least, 
more natural and earnest, after the two gentlemen 
had gone away. She began eagerly questioning con- 
cerning the deceased, his character and means, and 
Mrs. Granger answered her as readily as she could 
desire. 

“ Yes, it is a great property. He has said, a great 
many times, that Arnold had the best claim upo 
him, and no one has ever disputed it. He was 
named, you know, for Mr. Wickford. This will make 
@ great change for Arnold.” 

Miss Leighton smiled in conscious content, and 
began inquiring concerning the heir- looms. 

“ Had Mr. Wickford’s mother many jewels? She 
had heard something about very fine laces kept in 
the family for years.” 

Mrs. Granger could not say. The late Mr. Wick- 
ford had been a peculiar man. Although every one 
knew of his intention to leave all his property to 
Arnold, he had never been very communicative. 

“It is very singular, but certainly very fortunate 
for Arnold, that he never married, as a gentleman of 
his wealth is so likely to do.” 

“He was always an invalid, and besides that, 
something of a cynic. He had not a very favorable 
opinion of the world or of his fellow-men.” 

“Well,” observed Barbara Leighton, with a bright 
smile, as she shook out her fleecy flounces and prom- 
enaded along the veranda, “I’m not inclined to find 
fault with him. Arnold and I were building a castle 
the other day, on paper. We can set it up now, in 
solid materials. I suppose this will hasten our 
marriage.” 

“Tt certainly will not retard it,” replied Mrs. 
Granger. 

Relie had given strict attention to this conversa- 
tion, although she had not spoken. She went away, 
presently, into the retirement of the garden, and 
walked fiercely to and fro. 

“Arnold is rich, now; he has no need to marry a 
wealthy wife,” thought she, and sighed; then smiled 
proudly and indignantly. ‘‘ What does it matter to 
me? They are well mated; they will both adorn 
their castle, and gain what they desire, the world’s 
adulation. My path lies in another world. Who 
can say but afterall Ishall be the happiest? Poor, 
kind Mr. Wickford! So his trials are ended, his suf- 
ferings forever put away from him. How tenderly 
he spoke to me, when I met him last! and there was 
something peculiar in his look. ‘ Little girl,’ said he, 
‘don’t think, because there is a little cloud before 
the sun, your world is to be dark. You were made 
for the purest, truest happiness, and sometime you 
will find it.2 I remember so well how tender and 
compassionate his tome sounded. It shall comfort 
me now, when the contrast between my sorrowful, 
lonely poverty and this elegant Miss Leighton’s brim- 
ming gladness and wealth of surrounding, comes up 
bitterly before me.” 

When she entered the house again, she found 
Arnold and his father had returned. The funeral 
services were to be held on the third day after Mr. 
Wickford's decease, immediately after which the will 
was to be read, and the heir enter into possession. 
Miss Leighton consented to remain with them until 
then, on condition that Arnold, on his return to 
town, should send thence her dressing-maid and 
trunks. She called him back a second time to charge, 
him to be sure and send his hat to a particular shop, 
that just the requisite amount of crape might be 
added to it. z 

Even Mr. Granger discovered something to wonder 
at, in his future daughter-in-law’s entire freedom 
from girlish shyness or timidity, in discussing 
Arnold’s future movements. 

«I suppose these fine ladies cannot be judged by 
simple country lassies, Ellen,” said he to his wife; 
“ but I still remember how charmed I was with those 
rosy clouds which would drift across your cheek at 
the slightest allusion to our marriage; and it seems 
to me, if I were Arnold, I should like her just the 
least bit moved out of that quiet ease of hers.” 

Mrs. Granger secretly endorsed this opinion; but 
she felt called upon to defend her darling son, es- 
pecially in so important a measure as the choice of a 
wife, and she responded, hastily: 

“Tt’s because you don’t understand aristocratic 
ways, Andrew. That’s owing to her high breeding. 
It is very plain to see Arnold is satisfied and proud, 
and so ought we to be.” 

“ Well, I shall breathe a little freer, somehow, 
when she has gone back to the city; and that isn’t 
the way I wish to feel about Arnold’s wife.” 

“We shall be better acquainted, by-and-by. I 
shouldn’t wonder if they were married as soon as 
will be respectful after Mr. Wickford’s death.” 

“Somehow, I shall feel relieved when the funeral 
is over and the will r 

“You don’t expect there is any question about it, 
do you?” demanded Mrs. Gray, indignantly. “ Hasn’t 
it been understood by every one that he was to leave 
all the property to Arnold, for his name?” 
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I was just thinking it was. 
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‘ dollars, now deposited in 

Then followed small legacies to the various servants 
whose faithfulness he had appreciated, and a tew 
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By. “Tinally, the residue and bulk of my property in 
real estate, and moneys heretofore stated, not already 
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Grangers, and made a brief, and by no means hearty, 
congratulating speech to the heiress. 

Arnold only bowed. He could not control his 
thoughts, much less his voice. But his father spoke 

% hastily and indignantly: 

‘* Have you any idea, Mr. Richardson, why and 
wen this change was made—this most unprecedent- 
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“To be sure. We have never questioned it. But | 
I was just thinking it was odd we did not fear some- | 
thing might change his mind. However, we shall 
soon know. To-morrow will see the last earthly 
rites of poor Wickford, and proclaim to the world 
the contents of his will.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE funeral rites were over. The cold clods had 
been laid over the pulseless breast of the owner of 
the great Wickford property, and the train of mourn- 
ers and interested friends came back into the solemn 
library trom whence the coffin had been borne, to 
hear the will. 

The lawyer himself looked nervous and flurried, as 
h3; unfolded the paper after removing the seals. The 
date was a surprise, at the outset. It was only that 
very month, scarcely two weeks previous to this 
funeral day. Mr. Granger coughed, to hide a sudden 
fear which returned with redoubled force; but his 
forehead cleared again, as, after the usual formalities, 
the will went on. 

“TI do give and bequeath to Arnold Wickford Gran- 
ger, in remembrance of his name, and my long 
friendship with his parents, the sum of ten thousand 
Bank, in this town.” 





my good friend Andrew Granger.” 

Haul a rocket exploded suddenly in the midst of 
that solemn and formal group, it could not have 
caused a greater shock. Mr. Granger involuntarily 
sprang to his feet, with a smothered malediction. 
His wife pulled down her veil to hide the starting 
tears. Arnold controlled his features, but he was 
deadly pale, and his lips compressed sternly. Bar- 
bara Leighton, on the contrary, flushed crimsun and 
bit ber lips, for once in her life startled from her 
consciousness of outward observation. 

There was one, most startled of all, who stared 
around her wildly, and gave deepest sign of conster- 
nation and grief. 

“No, O no!” exclaimed Aurelia Ireton, springing 
to her feet, ‘ I will never take it.” 

The lawyer made a respectful but yet authoritative 
gesture, and continued to read: 

‘+ T expressly herewith take away from the afore- 
said Aurelia Ireton all right and power to give away 
the property, or in any way change or defeat the 
object of this b. quest. But in case of her death with- 
out heirs, 1 do devise and bequeath the afi id 
residue of my estate, in addition to the sum already 
given, to Arnold Wickford Granger. In witness 
whereof I do this day sét my name and seal.” 

A dead silence followed the conclusion of the im- 
portant document, which was broken by the lawyer, 
who rose from his seat, and coming forward to the 
interested group, said a few condoling words to the 





“The new will was dated scarcely a fortnight since. 
Mr. Wickford was never a man to explain his mo- 
tives, even to interested parties. He gave me asealed 
letter for Mr. Arnold Granger, to be delivered after 
the reading of the will. Of course I am entirely ig- 
norant of its contents.” 

As he spoke, the lawyer opened his pocket-book, 
took out a letter, and handed it to Arnold. The lat- 
ter touk it mechanically, opened it, and as he read, a 
deep flush rose to his cheek, and he bit his lip 
nervously. Every one watched him with the most 
absorbed interest; but when he finished, Arnold 
crumpled up the letter, walked to the table, struck a 
match, and held the flaming paper until it crumbled 
into a little powdery heap of black ashes. 

“Well?” exclaimed his father and Lawyer Rich- 
ardson, at one breath. , 

The young man tried to carry it off bravely; but 
his smile was a ghastly one, as he replied to the 
questioning eyes about him: 

“Mr. Wickford’s explanation is eminently wise and 
satisfactory. It is, moreover, private.” 

And having said this much, Arnold walked up to 
Miss Leighton, and offered his arm to escort her 
from the room. Mr. Granger hastened to follow, 
with his wife. Miss Leighton flung.one blazing, 
annihilating glance towards Relie as she swept past. 
None of the others gave a single look. 

Relie started up as the door closed upon them, 
with a low cry. 

“* Are they going without me? Have they turned 
me away from their home?” faltered she, looking 
around her piteously. 

“My dear young lady, this house and everything 
it contains is yours. Youcan make for yourself as 
splendid a home as you like,” Mr. Richardson has- 
tened to say, moved to compassion by her great 
distress. 

She did not heed him, but crossed the room hastily, 
flew out at the door, and caught at Mrs. Granger’s 
shawl just as that lady was stepping from the piazza 
to the carriage. 

“Mrs. Granger, O Mrs. Granger, are you going to 
leave me behind?” 





Poor Mrs. Granger’s eyes were blinded by tears of 
indignation, and her beart swelling with grief at this 
terrible disappointment and mortification, this down- 
fall of all her proud expectations for her son. She 
could only think of Arnold, and this humiliation be- 
fore the very eyes of Miss Leighton. She answered 
sharply, as she drew away her shawl. 

“You can’t expect it will be very pleasant, Relie, 
to have you with us, You, whom we have cherished 
and cared for like an own child, and to think how 
you have come between us and all our hopes! What 
can @ woman do with such a fortune? and without 
it, Arnold’s best hopes are wrecked.” 

* It does seem, Relie, as if you’d had some under- 
handed work here. I remember, now, how you 
blushed when I came upon you in the street, talking 
there with Mr. Wickford. I would never have be- 
lieved it of you, but for this,” chimed in her husband, 
as he snappe:i his whip and drove off. 

The young girl, standing there on the steps of the 
fine mansion just become her own, stared after them 
blindly; fur, thongh there were no tears in her eyes, 
a@ swimming horror glared and filmed her sight. 
She | alf-stretched out her hands, and then caught 
them back. Arnold Granger, turning back to fold 
Barbara Leighton’s shawl more closely about her, 
caught the dumb anguish of the gesture. 

“One moment, please, Barbara,” exclaimed he. 
“Tt is scandalous for us all to-leave Relie without a 
kindly word.” And while he spoke, he laid the reins 
in Miss Leighton’s lap, leaped out, and ran back. 

He came up to the steps, his face flushed, his eyes 
gleaming brightly, and caught her hand. 

“ Relie,”’ said he, ‘‘ you are not to blame—not in 
the least. You deserve all you have won, as I have 
met my just payment for my folly and wicked am- 
bition. From the depths of my heart [ am thankful 
that my lossis your gain. Ali the extent of that loss 
-bursts upon me, now, and the least, the very least, is 
this fortune. Heaven bless you, Relie!” 

So much he ventured, and then hurried back to the 
chaise, recalled by the restive horse, who fretted ba- 
neath Miss Leighton’s angry jerk of the rein. Aure- 
lia Ireton looked after him wistfully, and her lip 
trembled, but she walked back steadily to meet the 
lawyer, who was hesitating in the hall, scarcely 
knowing what to say to her. 

“If you please, sir, will you explain the will again 
tome? I do not think I fairly understand it.” 

“ Certainly, my dear young lady. Come into the 
private library. These people will soon be all dis- 
persed. You are a very rich woman, with unlimited 
control of this great property.” ° 

‘¢ Unlimited control! Then I may give it to Arnold, 
as indeed I ought. How could Mr. Wickford have 
taken it away from him? Tell me howI can give it 
back so that it will be legal, and in every way 
correct.” 

Lawyer Richardson coughed, and winked his eyes 
in a most suspicious manner. There was something 
in the eager, wistful, grieved face which touched 
even his flinty nature. 

“But that is precisely what you can’t do. Mr. 
Wickford evidently anticipated this generous act. 
You may spend as freely as you please upon your- 
self, but you cannot give away the property.” 

“And did he think such selfish self-indulgence 
would make me happy?” ejaculated Relie. “ It was 
cruel to make me the ruin of the best friends I had 
in the world. Will you let me read the will myself?’ 

“Certainly. There are the legacies yet to be at- 
tended to. I wished to call your attention to them.” 

He brought the document and xead it through 
again, with a great deal of care, and patiently ex- 
plained the legal terms. She was not satisfied until 
she took it in her own hands. Then lifting it over 
her head, she asked, suddenly, in a fierce tone: j 

** And if I tear away this signature—if 1 burn the 
whole document—what then?” 

He smiled calmly. 

“It in nowise affects matters. There is an attested 
copy, and moreover, the will has been formally read.” 

“And if I positively refuse to accept the fortune?” 

* It will not help Mr. Arnold Granger in the least,” 
answered the lawyer, a little impatiently. “ You are 
an extraordinary young lady, to be so anxious to find 
means for giving away this magnificent fortune, 
especially when, as I understand, you have none of 
yourown. Ofcourse you can leave it alone; but itis 
impossible for you to transfer it to Mr. Granger— 

unless, indeed,” he added, with an amused glance 
into her face, ‘ you marry him.” 

She flashed an indignant, haughty glance into his 
face, which recalled to the lawyer a fact he had near- 
ly forgotten—that it was a young lady, and not a 
perverse and whimsical child, with whom he was 
dealing. 

“Sir, Arnold Granger is to marry Miss Barbara 
Leighton!” 

“True; I remember, now. Well, he has a fine 
busi ; ten th d dollars will not come amiss, 
either, and Miss Leighton is said to be a great heir- 
ess. I don’t see that the young gentleman’s situation 
calls for such compunction on your part; and, at all 
events, you are entirely guiltless of any blame. I ad- 
vise you to enjoy cordially the good fortune thrown 
in your path.” 

Aurelia had scarcely heard a single sentence. She 
had dropped the will to the table, and was leaning 
her head wearily upon her hand. 

Presently she murmured, in a tragical voice, with a 
little sob catching the breath—(Lawyer Richardson 
recalled it, afterwards, with a pang): 

“But if I die, Arnold will get it again.” 

He was a little impatient and angry with her, now, 








and said, coldly: 








sum of ready money in this pocket-book.” 
As he spoke, he unlocked a drawer, and handed 
her a well-worn pocket-book. She took it in a dull, 


pocket, when he remonstrated. | 
and give me a receipt. Notwithstanding your ex- | 
treme youth, Mr. Wickford has left you in entire ' 
control. He must have had an extraordinary opinion 

of your sagacity and prudence. But possibly he had 

no expectation of so near decease. He was very 

anxious you should find no difficulties in your way.” 

* His kindness was only cruelty, though he never 

meant it to be so. He makes me seem like a monster 

of ingratitude, the very instrument to deal a deadly 

blow at my best friends,” answered Relie, collecting 

her thoughts, and trying to assume an interest in the 

proceedings. ‘“ But I will not vex you by postponing 

any necessary business. Count the money in the 

pocket-book, if you please, and I will follow you.” 

He did so, and wrote a receipt which Aurelia signed. 

“And here are the account books. You will find 
the bank checks in thisone. You have only to fill 
out, you know, and sign them, to obtain any sum 
you need. I should advise you to retain the same 
business agent. He is faithful and honest. The 
housekeeper, too, is very anxious to continue in your 
service. You will find her in the room below, or I 
can send her to you as I go out. I promised Mr. 
Wickford to assist you all in my power, and I hope 
you will call upon me for any alvice I can give. 
Once again, I beg you to put away this entirely un- 
necessary compunction of conscience. Mr. Arnold 
Granger had really no claim whatever upon Mr. 
Wickford which the legacy of ten thousand dollars 
has not amply cancelled.” 

“IT thank you for your kindness,” replied the girl, 
in that same grave, set tone of voice, which made 
him think her strangely dull and apathetic. “ You 
mean well, no doubt. It is all meant in kindness, 
and I will try to be grateful for it.” 

“TI will see you again to-morrow. Perhaps it will 
be pleasanter for you to be alone to-day. Atterward, 
you can have any young friends you choose fur com- 
pany. Make yourself at home, and ask the huuse- 
keeper to attend to your wants. Good-day, now.” 

He bowed, and withdrew. 

Aurelia Ireton drew one long, quivering breath, 
and clasped her hands across her forehead, pushing 
back, wearily, the heavy weight of brown hair. 
Alone, at last! A moment to be left undisturbed, 
able to face the case without distracted attention. She 
wrung her hands, and springing to her feet, walked 
to and fro, to and fro across the velvet carpet, her 
face pale, her lips set firmly, her eyes flashing coldly 
bright, with some strongly-repressed emotion. 

“No other way—only one!” she said, at last, ina 
voice too deadly calm to be natural. “They all look 
and act as if I were enviably fortunate, wonderfully 
blessed, when it is only a mocking misery. Life is 
very hard, very hard, and I have no one to help me 
bear it.: If they could guess how much more welcome 
seems the peaceful grave to me than this grand and 
stately home, this dreary life here!—Surely if there 
is any wrong, I shall be forgiven—” 

She paused abruptly, for there came a step outside 
her door, followed by a gentle knock. 

“Come in,” said Aurelia Ireton, dreading the in- 
terview even more than Mrs. Hyde, as that worthy 
woman came hesitatingly furward, and dropped a 
respectful courtesy. 

“TI am the housekeeper—Mrs. Hyde. I hope you 
will be satisfied with my late master’s recommenda- 
tion, and keep me in the house. I will try to please 
you, Miss Ireton.” 

“T have no desire to disturb you or any of the 
others trom their situations here. You must miss 
Mr. Wickford very much,” answered kind-hearted 
Relie, trying to coax her stiff, cold lips into a smile. 

‘« Yes’m, very much; still, the house will be a great 
deal livelier and brighter, now. He was sick, always, 
and so quiet and still, at the best. It can’t but be 
very different, with a young lady in the house.” 

Aurelia was silent. What could she say, whose 
thoughts were so far from all brightness? 

“ But you must be faint from- this long delay. I 
prepared lunch for a great many, and was sorry 
enough your friends didn’t remain. Will you be 
kind enough to come down to the dining room?” 

**T should like a cup of tea and a slice of bread. I 
believe I am faint/’ answered Aurelia, and followed 
her into the richly-panelled dining-room. 

The table was set out in great state. The late Mr. 
Wickford had been an unostentatious man, but he 
was a connoisseur in china; and the superb dinner 
service, with its massive silver furnishings, was all 
brought out, and a sumptuous dinner prepared, in 
the expectation that Arnold Granger would be mas- 
ter, and the aristocratic Miss Leighton, and all the 
family, would dine at the house. It struck even Mrs. 
Hyde as being rather dismal and forlorn, when, in 
place of the anticipated brilliant party, this one slen- 
der little girl glided into the room, and seated herself 
in the first chair she reached; and as she caught a 
glimpse of the quivering lips and swimming eyes, a 
dim suspicion of the sorrowful desolation of the great 
heiress whom everybody was envying, entered the 
kindly mind of Mrs. Hyde, and stirred her to a sym- 
pathiziug endeavor to soothe and cheer. 

“To be sure, we are rather lonesome here, to-day; 
but it wont be long befure you can have a happy band 
around you, Miss Ireton. If you choose, I will wait 
upon you myself, and not call in John at all.” 





“ Thank you, I should like it better. I am tired 


“If you please, Miss Ireton, I will show youthe and confused, and everything is so strange,” began 
accounts of the household. There is quite a large , Relie, and paused abruptly, as her voice gave way. 


“ Oyes, Lunderstand. I was nervous and flustered 
myself, but now you have been 80 good as to assure 
me I may try to please you enough to remain here, 1 


mechanical fashion, and was dropping it into her am greatly relieved. Take this cup of hot tea, and I 


will give you just a slice of the game, and a bit of 


** But if you please, I wish you to count the money | jelly, and a trifle of the salad. I hope you will like 


the salad dressing. I’m quite vain of Jane’s salad 
cream.” And while she spoke, Mrs. Hyde had sent 
her signal to the ante-room, and the dinner appeared. 
She had the tact which comes from a kind heart, 
this Mrs. Hyde; and by dint of cheerful talk, and 
dexterous change of plates, coaxed her young mis- 
tress into something beyond the mere pretence of 
eating; and when she rose, at length, Aurelia turned 
upon her a grateful glance, and said, earnestly: 

“I thank you, Mrs. Hyde. You are very kind. I 
hope you will always remain in charge here.” 

“1 hope I shail please you. Indeed, I mean always 
to do my best,” responded the housekeeper, a mois- 
ture creeping into her eye, she scarcely knew why, 
unless that there was a wistful pathos in the girl’s 
voice. ‘And now would you like to see the house, 
or go directly to your chamber? You look very 
tired. I would advise a little rest. Perhaps Mr. 
Granger and his family are coming over this 
evening?” 

‘* No, no one is coming. I am alone, all alone, Mrs. 
Hyde, and it was for that I thanked you; because 
you have been acting a mother’s part to a motherless 
girl. 1 will lie down, fur I really need to rest.” 

But at the door of a stately chamber, with the first 
glimpse of its silken hangings and sumptuous fur- 
nishings, the young heiress recoiled. 

“O no, not there,” said she, with ashiver, ‘ Let 
me go son ewhere that I shall meet a cheerful, homc- 
like look.” 

Mrs. Hyde turned without a word, and led her 
to her own chamber, a sunny, simply: furnished room, 
and after making sure that her wants were all at- 
tended, 1:ft her to its solitude, murmuring: 

“ Wel!, to be sure, this is very different from my 
ideas. What a sweet, child-likecreature! I needn’t 
have alarmed myself about an imperious, haughty 
mistress. She really seems grateful to me—she, the 
owner of all this house and its great income!” 

Aurelia Ireton, left alone, hastily bolted the door, 
and fell down on her knees by the bedside. She did 
not speak a single word, nor weep, nor gob, only 
clasped her hands, closed her eyes, and laid her pale 
face against the snowy counterpane. 

Full an hour the girl remained in that posture; 
then she rose, and walked to the window and looked 
out. There was a fine nursery of choice fruit trees, a 
grapery and small conservatory, close at hand; be- 

yond, the smooth, green sweep of a pasture, on which _ 
a few animals were grazing; then a grove, and still 
beyond, the bright, steely gleam of ranpiag water— 
the river which went hurrying and-dashing over the 
rocks, towards the falls. @ler ee lingered on it wist- 
fully, mournfully, almost pleadingly, as she whis- 
pered, hoarsely: 

“Tt must needs be; but O, itis very hard!” And 
as if the sight tortured her, she turned swiftly away, 
and lay down upon the bed for rest. 

Mrs. Hyde knocked lightly at the door, something 
like an hour afterwards, but received no response. 
The second time she cams, ine young lady was awake, 
and admitted her. She wished nothing, and was 
evidently desirous of being left unmolested. She 
made some inquiry about the fastening of the outer 
door, asked for a lamp, and bade Mrs. Hyde good- 
night. The latter stood a moment on the threshold, 
after she had lighted the lamp, and looked back upon 
her new ristress. She said, afterward—never with- 
out tears in her eyes—that something came acrciss 
her, then and there—a vague, shadowy foreboding of 
impending evil. Such a sulemn look was on that 
girlish face, such deep, wistful yearning in the eyes, 
such unnatural sternness around the lips. However, 
she said her good-night and went her way. 

It was beyond midnight when a small, slight figure 
stole noiselessly down the staircase; a desperate hand 
forced back the bolt, and turned the massive key of 
the outer door, and the beiréss of the great Wickford 
property passed out over the threshold, away across 
the avenue, around the conservatory, speeding along 
as silently asa ghost. A great dog, chained at his 
kennel, sent forth adeep-toned grow]; but she gained 
the pasture, skirted the grove, and at length stocd 
alone, under the solemn stars, at the river’s brink. 

The waves plashed with a steady, earnest rhythm, 
which did not frighten, but rather encouraged that 
desperate soul. They gathered force and strength as 
they swept on, and the roar of the falls sounded 
through the stillness like a peal of distant thunder. 

“If it is wrong, may Heaven have mercy and for- 
giveness, because of this sore strait of mine!” ejac- 
ulated Aurelia Ireton, lifting her eyes upward. * But 
it seems to me the only way. I give you back the 
coveted inheritance. Never, never again, Arnold 
Granger, shall you be troubled by any claim, or look, 
or thought from poor little Relie. Farewell, Arnold, 
farewell forever!” 

A moment after, a night-bird, nestled in the dewy 
boughs of a tree overhanging the river, sent forth a 
dismal cry, startled from bis silence by a splash in 
the water. The waves took the gift, whatever it was, 
whirling, eddying, dancing along with it, swifter and 
faster, till one wild leap carried it over the jagged 
teeth of the rocks, into the milky white cascade below 
the falls. From the great house on the Wickford 
place echoed the how! of the chained mastiff, but stars 
above and earth below kept solemn silence, 
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DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 


ead 
BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. * 


’Twas night on drear St. Helen's isle, 
The moon refused her pallid smile, 
About her throne the imperial gray, 
Conquered, usurped, had fied away, 
While all the heavenly field was grim 
With iron mask and armor dim. 

And sabre-like the lightning’s flash 
That pierced e’en to the salt sea‘s dash ; 
And ordnance-like the thunder's roll 
And varying ring, from pole to pole; 
Fit panoply of sky and earth, 

To point the warrior’s death, whose birth 
Was ‘neath a ‘broidered tapestry 

Of Homeric deeds on land and sea. 

But never since the Holy One 

On Calvary’s cross made mercy known, 
Nature such sympathy hath shown. 


Senseless and still- mere breathing clay, 

The royal dying exile lay; 

For love of France to shake no more 

The pillars that the world upbore. 

And British minions idling near, 

To watch the meteor disappear, 

Inscribed a leaf of memory 

With words they deemed his last should be— 
“ Bury me ‘neath the wave-washed tree !"’ 


Wilder the billows lash the rock; 
Dreader the rattling thunder’s shock ; 
A blaze like widowed Moscow's pile 
Reflects on tone Helena’s isle; 

While Montenotte, Millessimo, 

Malta, Lodi, Roveredo, 

Alas! and Waterloo, which bowed 
That pride of all the world most proud, 
Were etched upon the midnight cloud. 


The hero's ear woke to the sound 
Of battle fiercely raging round, 
That crushed heartfelt a latent thrill; 
Those eyes with sudden glory fill: 
As Death half drew the veil aside, 
Napoleon raised his hand ard cried, 

“ Tete d’armee!"’ only ere he died. 


What time the night gave place to day, 
All trace of storm had passed away ; 
But one who paced the barren shore 
That lion caged would pace no more, 
Marked well Ambition's wreck again, 
That wooes destruction in its train: 

For lo! the wave-washed willow torn 
And scattered by the lightning's scorn,— 
Cleft by the crown it would have worn. 





LORD ULSWATER. 
THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


Ne, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE SPIED SPY. 


STEPHEN MARsH, member of the Cullege of Sur- 
geons, supplied a noteworthy illustration of the 
incompleteness of human—and indeed animal—cun- 
ning. The stoat that fastens on the hare’s throat has 
no eyes norears for the keeper swinging his ash stick 
over the head of the exultant little bloodsucker. The 
black cormorant, perched upon the slippery ridge of 
weed-fringed rock, and poising itself with flapping 
wings and eager neck outstretched fur a plunge 
among the gleaming mackerel, quite forgets that on 
its crag above, the osprey waits, with glittering eye 
and ruffled plumes, ready to swoop down almost to 
the sea itself, and rob the robber. Politicians are 
often as short-sighted in their simple greed as stoats 
and cormorants can be; and other men of professed 
astuteness, from the disreputable rigger of the thim- 
bles to the respectable rigger of the money market, 
are just as liable to blindness as are politicians. 

Lord Ulswater’s rebellious instrument was a keen 
edge-tool, dangerous to handle. Mr, Marsh may 
perhaps have had no special aptitude for the art of 
healing, but he was able, and, in his way, adroit. 
For the clumsy coarseness with which he had con- 
ducted his attempted negotiation with William Mor- 
gan, he was not, after all, so very much to blame; he 
could not fairly be expected to anticipate the honor- 
able instinct that debarred the discarded suitor from 
taking a share in the plot to ruin, by legal means, 
the man who had stolen from him the dearest prize 
that life held; and the ex-Bursch of a second-rate 
German university, who had learned to view the 
world through a hazy atmosphere of bad tobacco- 
smoke, bad beer, bad poetry and metaphysics, and 
whose after experiences had tended to sour and de- 
grade him, might be pardoned for believing the worst 
of those with whom he came in accidental contact. 

While, however, Mr. Marsh was keeping heedful 
watch on the new M. P. for Oakshire, by whose help 


he trusted to secure a fulcrum for the lever that | 


should topple down John, Lord Ulswater, from his 
pride of place, he absolutely neglected to secure him- 
self from being the object of any similar scouting 
operations; and yet, all that morning, from the hour 
when he first threw open his window to admit the 
welcome summer wind into the den of a dressing- 
room in which he stood, torcing bis hand to be steady 
as he reaped his steel-hard beard with the sharp 
razor, an eye had been upon him, and his outgoings 
had been cbserved with a care that would have 
startled him not a little. 

When the town omnibus, garish in its summer coat 


of red and green, like a Brazil parrot, came tinkling 
and clanging on its rattling wheels and complaining 
springs, to the surgeon’s huge stucco-fronted house, 
its arrival was not unnoticed. Mr. Marsh’s presence 
of mind, as displayed in that little matter of the 
pistol, was remarked also by the same eye witness 
who saw the omnibus drive round to take the doctor 
up, and who had known the doctor’s intentions as to 
his trip to the metropolis, almost as early as the doc- 
tor himself, 

It has been mentioned that a cattle-fair had lately 
been held at an inland town within easy reach of 
Sheliton, and that certain cattle-vans, destined to 
convey beef to the all-devouring mouth of London, 
were attached to the train at that station. The beef 
afuresaid being still in the shape of live oxen, capable 
ot suffering from thirst, and heat, and dust, and con- 

t, and, aver, provided with a fine com- 
plement of horns and hoofs, wherewith, at the last 
extremity of wretchedness, to avenge the wrongs of 
the bovine race upon its tyrants, sundry stout 
drovers, with iron-pointed ash plants in their hands, 
and brass badges worn inside their greasy fustian 
coats, were in attendance on these fourfvoted travel- 
lers. One of these cow-compelling persons, a sturdy 
fellow, who wore a red cotton handkerchief tied so 
loosely round his brawny throat that the lower part 
of his face was almost hidden by its broad folds, and 
whose mangy brown cap was slouched down to his 
very eyes, was obtrusively active in his vocation, 
dealing such thwacks with his tough stick that 
the flanks of his unoffending charges sounded again 
to the blows, and swearing with much vigor and 
relish, yet never losing a chance of fullowing, with 
his roving, deep-set eyes, the proceedings of Mr. 
Marsh. 

The hero of the red pocket-handkerchief was evi- 
dently an outsider. Hard as he struck among the 
bullocks, as, blundering, and bellowing forth their 
wonder and alarm, they were hustled into the vans, 
and packed head and tail, like sardines in a box, his 
manipulation of the stick was rather that of a bril- 
liant amateur than of a trained professional. He 
did not know the tender spots, or ply the goad which 
he as well as the others carried, in defiance of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in 
the same perfection as the rest. Also, whereas the 
other men chatted or swore at each other quite famil- 
iarly as Jack and Harry, noone addressed the broad- 
shouldered personage by name. 

“ Doing old Nat’s work, aint he?” one fellow gruffly 
asked of another, pointing over his shoulder at the 
knight of the red kerchief. 

“Ay, ay,” was the answer. *‘ Old Nat’s that drunk 
he wont be fit to do anything these three days. The 
chap stood a goodish drop of beer over there at the 
Three Fishers. O}!d Nat gave his job, he did, but he 
wouldn’t be so jolly green as to lend him his badge 
and his license. What the man wants to take cattle 
up to market fur, I don’t know, unless he expects to 
crib a beast or two, but I’!l go bail [ look too sharp 
to be gammoned by a Johuny Raw.” 

“Til bet a pint, and a pint at the back o’ that, you 
do, Mr. Tradgett,” said the admiring underling who 
was lieutenant to this Smithfield cattle-captain, and 
then added, in a lower tone, that the freshman was 
@ queer sort of strongish customer, and nut one to 
quarrel with, if so be it could be helped; a remark 
which, confirmed as it was by the stout make and 
resolute aspect of the new recruit, carried conviction 
to the mind of the head drover. 

In all professions, there is a corporate feeling an- 
tagonistic to interlopers, and thus it proved in the 
present instance. These rugged bullock-drivers eyed 
their t d jk , and gave him the 
cold shoulder, very much as second-year Christ- 
church men, or second-enlistment soldiers, or regular 
members of a county hunt aire apt to survey a novice 
suddenly thrust into their company. There was a 
freemasonry among them, and the last-comer had not 
the pass-words of the order. But the man with the red 
handkerchief swathed about his thick neck seemed 
to cure very little indeed for the lack of cordiality 
with which he was treated by his colleagues, but 
busied himself in his new duties, keeping, all the 
while, a wary watch upon the opposite platform. 

* You'd better get in again sharp, or you’ll be left 
behind, my buck,” an excitable railway policeman 
had shouted, at the very time when the scene be- 
tween Fortunatus Morgan and Mr. Marsh, conse- 
quent upon the accidental dropping of the pistol, had 
come to a close, and the surgeon, jumping into a 
first-class carriage, was hastily handing to the guard 
the difference of price between his second-class ticket 
and the full fare. 

** Do you hear me, there, you in the red neckhand- 
kercher?” screamed the policeman again, as the bell 
rang, and the engine whistled responsive. It was 
very provoking., The train had been made up for 
some time, and with much toil; only one or two lag- 
gards among the second-class passengers were yet to 
be pushed or persuaded into their places; the lug- 
| gage was being flung into the van as they pitch coke 
' into a furnace; and there was one of those drover 
; fellows—the noisy one, with the red handkerchief 

and snangy cap—standing in the middle of the plat- 
| form, gaping at young Squire Morgan and the sur- 
| geon as if they had been play-actors—so the police- 
man afterwards declared—performing for his special 
amusement. 

* You get in, will yer?” growled the head drover, 
| with a sotto-voce accompaniment of oaths, looking 
| out from his perch near the cattle. And the stout 
, man with the red kerchief slowly obeyed. 

“What the (Pandemonium) did it signify to you, 
staring at those swells?” austerely demanded the 














chief herdsman. But he got no answer, and perhaps 
expected none, the new-comer mereiy hitching his 
shoulder round, as be began to chew a lump of strong 
negrohead tobacco that he took from his waistvoat 
pocket, the rules of the railway company not permit- 
ting the solace of a pipe. When, however, the train 
had got a tew miles on its upward journey, the vol- 
unteer drover proved himself to be possessed of more 
clubbable qualities than he had previously been 
credited with, since, from a red bundle that lay at 
his feet, and which had for envelop a cotton hand- 
kerchief similar tu that which encircled its propri- 
etor’s throat, he produced some cold meat and bread, 
a black bottle containing gin, ani a pack of well- 
thumbed cards, and thus enabled his fellow-travellers 
to while away the time in a fashion much to their 
taste. 

“ How did you get all them blue patterns on your 
arms, mates?” asked Mr. Tradgett, the: drover-in- 
chief, curiously eyeing the dark-blue tattooing that 
marked the sturdy wrists of the amateur in cattle- 
tending. 

“Some was done with gunpowder, regular, and 
some with the infernal cuttle-fish dye the black fel- 
lows use. That mermaid’s neat, anid so’s the anchor 
with a true-lover’s knot!” said the person addressed, 
looking down with a pardonable pride, like that of 
the owner of some famous picture gallery, on the 
designs stamped indelibly upon his skin. 

“And the letters W. H.—that’ll stand for your 
name, I suppose?” inquired another of the group. 

‘* Maybe they will, and maybe they wont,” sulkily 
answered the tattooed gentleman, shaking the black 
bottle, in hopes that a little gin might still remain 
init. But the gin was all drunk, and the card-play- 
ing had languished of late, seeing that the red-ker- 
chiefed man had won as many shillings, sixpences, 
and copper coins as could well be extracted from the 
pockets of the company. Ked Kerchief was none the 
more popular in q The winner is gener- 
ally viewed with anything but affection, and, above 
all, when he adds the offence of mystery to that of 
gaining other people’s money. Who was this honor- 
ary member of the drover’s club? the legitimate 
constituents of the society began to ask themselves. 
He had distributed his gin very free-handedly, no 
doubt; but then what business had he to hold such 
cards, and to back his luck by such skill? At Blind 
Hookey, at Van John, at Beggar my Neighbor, at 
whist, he ha@® won, and won, and won, till they 
would stake no wore, and were half inclined to set 
upon him, pick a quarrel with him, and pommel him 
toajelly. Who was he? 

When the train reached London, Red Kerchief’s 
late comrades had still more reason to ask the ques- 
tion, since, without even affecting to “bear a hand” 
in getting the cattle out of their wagons, utterly 
regardless of the commands or curses of the foreman, 
off the travelled man of the tattooed wrists and brown 
cap went, with a quick step, following in the wake of 
Mr. Marsh, M.RC.S. 

The surgeon, unencumbered by any luggage more 
ponderous than his little black bag, was not long in 
springing into the first cab whose driver would con- 
sent to receive a solitary male passenger. But be- 
fore he could find this compliant if repining Jehu, 
Mr. Marsh had bad to hail the charioteers of some 
eight or nine hack vehicles, the Phaethons of every 
one of which, on the lookout for ladies, children, 
canvas-covered trunks, bird-cages, lap-dogs, and 
rocking-horses, were deaf to his appeals; and this 
gave time for Red Kerchief to come stealthily up, 
and, d behind a den pillar, to note Mr. 
Marsh’s proceedings. The nose-bag was jerked away 
from the head of the patient brute in the shafts, the 
hard reins were gathered up, and with a cut of the 
frayed whip, the horse was set in motion. The cab 
went off at a slow trot. Red Kerchief set off at a 
trot, too, following the cab. 

A good runner was this man, who had been tat- 
tooed in some out-of-the-way part of the world, and 
who had just taken French leave of his self-imposed 
duties as a drover. The day was hot, and the London 
atmosphere oppressively sultry, the heavy air seem- 
ing to reek with vapors of every organic origin, and 
to be at the same time loaded with carbon, and gritty 
with the powdered granite of the roads. But the 
pursuer held his own well, keeping the cab constant- 
ly in sight, and showing no symptoms of distress. A 
well-dressed man, running through London streets 
at such a pace, would have been set down as an 
escaping pickpocket or ring-snatcher, and even a 
boy would probabiy have provoked a cry of “ Stup 
thief!” But such men as Red Kerchief, who have 
the look of porters, messengers, doers of jobs miscel- 
laneous, henchmen of the London Demos, are priv- 
ileged torun. The police never thought of inquiring 
of the swift-footed Ganymede, as he went by, where- 
fore he hurried thus, 

At the corner of Arundel street, Strand, Mr. Marsh 
paid off his cab. From habit, rather than from any 
apprehension, he cast one scrutinizing glance around 
him. Leaning against a post, with his back turned, 
was a sturdy man in a red neckhandkerchief, dressed 
in fustian and a cap. You may see a myriad such, 
any day, in the streets of London. Mr. Marsh went 
his way, not giving the fustian-clad form a second 
thought, and Bendigo Bill, looking over his shoulder, 
watched 4fin as he went. 








CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
IN THE NICK OF TIME. 
THERE are in Arundel street, Strand, certain hos- 


telries, holding a medium rank between the hotel 
and the coffee-house, and the attractions of which— 





central situation, cheapness, sleep'ess night-porter, 
and all—are copiously advertised to the economical 
public by the help cf Bradshaw. One of these is 
called Grupp’s Private Hotel, and to Grupp’s Private 
Hotel Mr. Marsh turned his steps, walking briskly, 
and whistling a tune, the while. Mr, Marsh, albeit 
unknown, was a welcome guest at the Private Hotel 
of Grupp, and was immediately made free of the 
coffee-room, which was small and dingy, and supplied 
with a yesterday’s copy of the Daily Telegraph, last 
week’s number of the Derby Guardian, a hot waiter, 
a half-dozen of blue-bottle flies, and any number of 
cruet-stands, desiccated mustard-pots, and dirty 
table-cloths. 

That Grupp, the landlord, was a Derbyshire man, 
might easily be guessed, not only from his north mid 
land accent, or from his habit of taking in a Derby 
paper, but because sundry engravings representing 
Peak scenery and country mansions lying within 
the compass of the shire, adorned the walls of the 
bar, the coftee-room, and the landlord’s dark little 
private parlor. There are abundance of such queer 
outposts of far-away counties to be found in London; 
places where, if not a Yorkshireman, or Cornish, or 
Welsh, as the case may be, the uninitiated finds him- 
self looked upon as a foreigner in the metropolis of 
his native land. 

Grupp’s was one of these. Hard Ashbourn ale was 
on draught at Grupp’s; and if you had a mind for 
Derbyshire gossip and scandal, for the last news 
about the estates that were changing hands, the 
exhausted old county families that were going out, 
the fire-new millocrats fast replacing them; the coal, 
lead, marble, stockings, and other productions of the 
shire—there were generally inmatcs of the house 
who had plenty to say on all these subjects. Oddly 
enough, although Mr. Marsh had never been at 
Grupp’s before, and although he did not come with 
any intention of chatting over local topics of the clars 
alluded to, it was a half understood impulse of local 
patriotism to which the Private Hotel owed its patron- 
age. He was a Derbyshire man himself, and he had 
picked out Grupp’s name from the advertisement 
pages of Bradshaw, because it was a name that he 
had seen over shop-fronts and toll-bars, when he wes 
a boy, in Derbyshire. 

Mr. Marsh ordered his dinner, and bespoke a bed. 
He took up the Derby Guardian, while waiting for 
his mutton chops, and skimmed its contents, not 
caring very much for the news, but refreshing 
his memory with the half-forgotten names of old 
towns and villages, old inns, country seats, and eve» 
old factories, the tall chimneys of which he remen - 
bered when he was a lad. Then his chops came, and 
he ate, and drank, and enjoyed himself, for he was 
now in very good spirits. He had made fifty pounds 
that very morning; and he by no means considered 
himself to have no further hold upon the donor. He 
promised himself faithfully that William Morgan 
should either lend him material aid, in his great 
campaign against Lord Ulswater, or that he should 
pay an additional sum of hush-money to have that 
little matter of the pistol kept dark. Mr. Marsh, 
like many birds of the same dark feather, had, per- 
haps, an exaggerated idea of the high ransom which 
wealthy folks are willing enough or weak enough to 
pay, for peace and quietness. 

They—Grupp and his staft—were glad enough to 
entertain the Sheliton doctor at the Private Hotel. 
He was a typical customer, not Al, certainly, but 
perhaps a third or, fourth rate sort of guest. The 
most valued customers were married clergymen with 
their wives, come to town for a week’s mild dissipa- 
tion at Exeter Hall and the Crystal Palace; married 
partners in the smaller manufactories, with their 
wives, attracted by shops and theatres; stout y en, 
with comfortable dames, and a bevy of bright-eyed 
daughters, who were pretty certain to make their 
appearance when cattle shows prevailed. Family 
custom is the sheet-anchor of an old-established house 
like Grupp’s, which had really a good name, more or 
less merited, in Grupp’s native province. 

But it would never answer to discourage chance 
customers and birds of passage, and of these Mr. 
Marsh appeared a tolerable specimen. There are 
numbers of nondescript men in black coats, not 
steady-looking enough for schoolmasters, not hard- 
handed enough for mechanics, too rusty in their 
sables to be easily taken for members of the so-called 
liberal professions, but who are perpetually going and 
coming over the length and breadth of England. A 
very peculiar race of beings, hangers-on and camp- 
followers, so to speak, of the great army of the edu- 
cated, but who are tolerated at more fastidious 
caravanserais than Grupp’s, 80 long as they pay their 
way and behave decorously. 

Mr. Marsh complied with both these conditions. 
He ate his mutton chops, sipped his half pint of bad 
sherry, concluded his meal with strong smelling 
Derbyshire cheese and frothing Derbyshire ale, and 
was as quiet and well-behaved a customer as ever 
had occupied the coffee-room. His little black bag, 
after being surreptitiously weighed in the hand, as 
well as subjected to the ordeal by pinching and 
poking, was pronounced, both by Mrs. Grupp and 
the head-chambermaid, who also held the office of 
barmaid in commendum, to be an honest bag, unbal- 
lasted with brick-bats or other illegitimate make- 
weights, and altogether such a bag as might be held 
responsible for the sum of eight shillings, at least; 
and Mrs. Grupp and her female prime-minister had 
had considerable experience in black bags, and re- 
garded them with just suspicion. 

The surgeon’s consumption of chops, cheese, ale 
and sherry being fairly within the limits of the eight 
shillings for which, on the strength of his baggage, 
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he had credit in the Grupp establishment, he 
not, on taking up his hat and preparing to ¢ 
have been asked to pay for his dinner, had | 
volunteered to do so. As it was, be called | 
waiter, settled the trifling score, bestowed up 
attendant largesse to the amount of sixpenc: 
then walked out of the Private Hotel, risin 
high in his landlady’s good opinion by the pr: 
tade of his solvency. Grupp’s knew nothing o' 





or an income-tax deputy collector, or a begging 
writer, but he was sober, and a good paymaste: 


to be encouraged accordingly. 
Mr, Marsh was in no excessive hurry. Hir 


he pleased, he might be face to face with 


steep and dusty pavements of nearly all the 
streets that ran laterally from the Strand ¢ 
river, chewing the cud of his own dark tho: 
What was it that he was about to do? How 
to obtain such a hold upon the ci-devant nu: 
should render her his bondslave and instru: 
He should have thought of that before; inde: 


brains were usually foggy with liquor, and th 
narrow creed of self-interest, a sort of ethical n 
alism, made him confident that every one bh» 
price, and could be bought by a purchaser suffi: 
rich in coin or promise. 

The interview with William Morgan that d: 
set Mr. Marsh's thoughts wandering in a new 


had been balked of his object. What had t) 
geon gained by what he had considered as ar 
struke? He had presented to the M P. for Ou' 
two of the most powerful temptations that 
offered to mortal man—had offered him an op 


the tempter had been repulsed, literally driven - 
with a few pounds contemptuously tossed to hir 
a bone flung to a dog. In vain he told himse’ 
Morgan was an idiot, a peevish dullard, unfit ' 
man’s work in the world, or to tee) the fire of « 

hate. Something whispered to the surgeon t 

had made an egregrious mistake in playing the ) 
Tago so coarsely as be had done. 

And if Morgan were thus squeamish, he wh 
just sustained a great injary and a bitter aff: 

Lord Ulswater’s hands—if he, with the sm: 
sting of his wrongs and his pain fresh upo: 
would not consent to dip his hands in the 

waters of conspiracy, was it not possible that 

Gloucestershire Carnacs would refuse to listen 


agi gGegGtee<e 


bargaining with them? It was worth ref! 
about, after all. Perhaps, even yet, it might |: 
ter to come to terms with Lord Ulswater him 
wring as much money ‘for tim a possible, 


so haughty, so hard, that it would need a grea 
play of threatening forces to drive him into a 


good hater, that, even with clipped wings, 
Ulswater should go free. 


Marsh, should gain such an influence over the 
as should make her do his bidding, and he k: 
brows into a savage frown, as he thought th- 
too, might prove intractable, What did he k. 


very young woman, proud, reserved, and with 
of subdued fierceness in her down-looking eye 
was so young when first he saw her at St. I: 
that he had been surprised to notice the w- 
ring on her finger, and to hear her spoken of a 
Fletcher. He and she had held but littlet 


Something he guessed, but there were no rear: 
grounds for his conjecturing more than tha: 
Ulswater—John Carnac then—had influenc: 
her of some sort. Was she really married? an: 
was it over the unknown husband, or the wit. 
Lord Ulswater’s power extended? That wa- 
doubt. 

He had seen ber once again, at Belleview | 


place of abode. He biessed his stars for tha: 
chance. But he did not know her exact st: 
the world, or whether she dwelt alone. Most 
not. She must surely have relations, ties 01 
kind, in London. What, too, could have be: 
errand at Clapham, and why bad she visit. 
school kept by his brother, the self-dubb- 
Marsh? He was a dolt not to think of that 
He had thought of it, in this wise, that he} 
bated the probability of extracting some infor. 
about it from his brother, It was likely t’: 
brother knew something about this Mrs. F 
and her relatives; but then the ex-licensed vi 
had a great dislike to fraternal visite, as dame 
’ the respectability of Belleview House, and ab- 
of bis spare cash; and it would take an int: 
trouble to coax or browbeat any intelligence 
the schoolmaster. He was sure, too, that the 
doctor knew nothing useful—nothing again: 
Fletcher. The school was jealous of ite good 
Most probably this young woman had resp 
relations, on whose account she had been in 
with some message or negotiation at the C! 
academy. 
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there along the streets leading to the river, he: 
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m, cheapness, sleep'ess night-porter, 
plously advertised to the economical 
help cf Bradshaw. One of these is 
Private Hotel, and to Grupp’s Private 
rsh turned his steps, walking briskly, 
a tane, the while. Mr. Marsh, albeit 
a welcome guest at the Private Hotel 
. was immediately made free of the 
nich was small and dingv, and supplied 
ay’s copy of the Daily Telegraph, last 
. of the Derby Guardian, a hot waiter, 
: blue-bottle flies, and any number of 
desiccated mustard-pots, and dirty 


the landlord, was a Derbyshire man, 

© guessed, not only from his north mid 
. from his habit of taking in a Derby 
ause sundry engravings representing 
and country mansions lying within 
the shire, adorned the walls of the 
room, and the landlord’s dark liitle 
There are abundance of such queer 
“away counties to be found in London; 
* not a Yorkshireman, or Cornish, or 
vase may be, the uninitiated finds him- 
On a8 a foreigner in the metropolis of 





one of these. Hard Ashbourn ale was 
Grupp’s; and if you had a mind for 
ssip and scandal, for the last news 
: ites that were changing hands, the 
county families that were going out, 
.Nocrats fast replacing them; the coal, 
ockings, and other productions of the 
ere generally inmatcs of the house 
» to say on all these subjects. Oddly 
| igh Mr. Marsh had never been at 
:, and although he did not come with 
t chatting over local topics of the clars 
1s a half understood impulse of local 
hich the Private Hotel owed its patron- 
. Derbyshire man himself, and he had 
ipp’s name from the advertisement 
shaw, because it was a name that he 
hop-fronts and toll-bars, when he wzs 
, sbire. 
~dered his dinner, and bespoke a bed. 
Derby Guardian, while waiting for 
ops, and skimmed its contents, not 
‘ach for the news, but refreshing 
th the half-forgotten names of oki 
ges, old inns, country seats, and eve» 
’ @ tall chimneys of which he remen - 
wasalad. Then his chops came, and 
nk, and enjoyed himself, for he was 
d spirits. He had made fifty pounds 
ing; and he by no means considered 
no further hold upon the donor. He 
‘lf faithfully that William Morgan 
‘end him material aid, in his great 
st Lord Ulswater, or that he should 
al sum of hush-money to have that 
* the pistol kept dark. Mr. Marsh, 
of the same dark feather, had, per- 
tated idea of the high ransom which 
e willing h or weak gh to 
nd quietness. 
and his staft—were glad enough to 
eliton doctor at the Private Hotel. 
cal customer, not Al, certainly, but 
or fourth rate sort of guest. The 
-tomers were married clergymen with 
1e to town for a week’s mild dissipa- 
fall and the Crystal Palace; married 
2 smaller manufactories, with their 
’ by shops and theatres; stout y a 
e dames, and a bevy of bright-eyed 
were pretty certain to make their 
en cattle shows prevailed. Family 
vet-anchor ofan old-established house 
hich had really a good name, more or 
Grupp’s native province. 
never answer to discourage chance 
birds of passage, and of these Mr. 
1 a tolerable specimen. There are 
ndescript men in black coats, not 
» enough for schoolmasters, not hard- 
o for mechanics, too rusty in their 
oily taken for members of the so-called 
ons, but who are perpetually going and 
2 length and breadth of England. A 
.ace of beings, hangers-on and camp- 
speak, of the great army of the edu- 
> are tolerated at more fastidious 
aaa Grupp’s, 80 long as they pay their 
e decorously. 
umplied with both these conditions. 
ton chops, sipped his half pint of bad 
Jed his meal with strong smelling 
eese and frothing Derbyshire ale, and 
.nd well-behaved a customer as ever 
the coffee-room. His little black bag, 
reptitiously weighed in the hand, as 
ted to the ordeal by pinching and 
mounced, both by Mrs. Grupp and 
vermaid, who also held the office of 
mendum, to be an honest bag, unbal- 
ck-bats or other illegitimate make- 
together such a bag as might be held 
the sum of eight shillings, at least; 
» and her female prime-minister had 
eexperience in black bags, and re- 
th jast suspicion. 
s consumption of chops, cheese, ale 
iz fairly within the limits of the eight 
ch, on the strength of his baggage, 
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he had credit in the Grupp establishment, he would 
not, on taking up his hat and preparing to go out, 
have been asked to pay for his dinner, had he not 
volunteered to do so. As it was, be called for the 
waiter, settled the trifling score, bestowed upon the 
attendant largesse to the amount of sixpence, and 
then walked out of the Private Hotel, rising very 
high in his landlady’s good opinion by the prompti- 
tude of his solvency. Grupp’s knew nothing of him. 
He might be a Sunday-school teacher, or an usher, 
or an income-tax deputy collector, or a begging-letter 
writer, but he was sober, and a good paymaster, and 
to be aged dingly. 

Mr. Marsh was in no excessive hurry. His goal 
was, as he knew, very near, and in two minutes, if 
he pleased, he might be face to face with Mrs. 
Fietcher. But he took a good deal of time to turn 
the matter over in his head, and strolled along the 
steep and dusty pavements of nearly all the short 
streets that ran laterally from the Strand to the 
river, chewing the cud of his own dark thoughts. 
What was it that he was about to do? How was he 
to obtain such a hold upon the ci-devant nurse as 
should render her his bondslave and instrument? 
He should have thought of that before; indeed, he 
unquestionably would have done so, but that his 
brains were usually foggy with liquor, and that his 
narrow creed of self-interest, a sort of ethical materi- 
alism, made him confident that every one had his 
price, and could be bought by a purchaser sufficiently 
rich in coin or promise. 

The interview with William Morgan that day had 
set Mr. Marsh’s thoughts wandering in a new airec- 
tion. He had got fifty pounds, true! but then he 
had been balked of his object. What had the sur- 
yzeon gained by what he had considered as a master- 
stroke? He had presented to the M P. tor Oakshire 
two of the most powerful temptations that can be 
offered to mortal man—had offered him an opportu- 
nity of gratifying at once revenge and love, and lo! 
the tempter had been repulsed, literally driven away, 
with a few pounds contemptuously tossed to him, like 
a bone flung toa dog. In vain he told himself that 
Morgan was an idiot, a peevish dullard, unfit to do a 
man’s work in the world, or to feel the fire of a man’s 
hate. Something whispered to the surgeon that he 
had made an egregrious mistake in playing the part of 
Tago so coarsely as he had done. 

And if Morgan were thus squeamish, he who had 
jast sustained a great injary and a bitter affront at 
Lord Ulswater’s hands—if he, with the smart and 
sting of his wrongs and his pain fresh upon him, 
would not consent to dip his hands in the black 
waters of conspiracy, was it not possible that those 
Gloucestershire Carnacs would refuse to listen to the 
voice of Mr. Marsh, and even show him to the door, 
should he dare to present himself for the purpose of 
bargaining with them? It was worth reflecting 
about, after all. Perhaps, even yet, it might be bet- 
ter to come to terms with Lord Ullswater himself, to 
wring as much money from him 4s possible, and to 
suppress the evidence against him. And yet he was 
so haughty, so hard, that it would need a great dis- 
play of threatening forces to drive him into a capitu- 
lation. And it was painfal to Mr. Marsh, who was a 
good hater, that, even with clipped wings, Lord 
Ulswater should go free. 

But in any case, it was necessary that he, Stephen 
Marsh, should gain such an influence over the nurse 
as should make her do his bidding, and he knit his 
brows into a savage frown, as he thought that she, 
t.o, might prove intractable. What did he know of 
her? He remembered her well—a dark, handsome, 
very young woman, proud, reserved, and with a sort 
of subdued fierceness in her down-looking eyes. She 
was so young when first he saw her at St. Pagans, 
that he had been surprised to notice the wedding 
ring on her finger, and to hear her spoken of as Mrs. 
Fletcher. He and she had held but little talk to- 
gether, and that little was exclusively abuut the work 
in hand. Of her previous history, he knew nothing. 
Something he guessed, but there were no reasonable 
grounds for his conjecturing more than that Lord 
Ulswater—John Carnac then—had influence over 
her of some sort. Was she really married? and if so, 
was it over the unknown husband, or the wife, that 
Lord Ulswater’s power extended? That was all in 
doubt. 

He had seen her once again, at Belleview House, 
and by following her, had discovered her present 
place of abode. He blessed his stars for that lucky 
chance. But he did not know her exact station in 
the world, or whether she dwelt alone. Most likely 
not. She must surely have relations, ties of some 
kind, in London. What, too, could have been her 
errand at Clapham, and why had she visited the 
school kept by his brother, the self-dubbed Dr. 
Marsh? He was a dolt not to think of that befure. 
He had thought of it, in this wise, that he had de- 
bated the probability of extracting some information 
about it from his brother. It was likely that his 
brother knew something about this Mrs. Fletcher 
and her relatives; but then the ex-licensed victualler 
had a great dislike to fraternal visits, as damaging to 
the respectability of Belleview House, and absorbent 





the schoolmaster. He was sure, too, that the mock- 
doctor knew nothing useful—nothing against Mrs. | 
Fletcher. The school was jealous of its good name. | 
Most probably this young woman had respectable 


academy. 
Once or twice, as the surgeon sauntered here and | 
there along the streets leading to the river, he caught 








a glimpse of a sturdy figure in fustian, with a brown 
cap and a red handkerchief, now leaning against a 
lamp-post or a corner house, now kicking his heels, 
literally, at the entrance of a mews or of a coal-yard, 
but always a good way off, and always lounging idly. 
But such figures are xo plentifal in London, and so 
many grown-up street Arabs are always hanging 
about the skirts of every great thoroughfare, ready 
to hold a horse, to carry a burden, to call a cab, or 
perhaps to snap up unconsidered trifles, such as pew- 
ter tankards and stray lap-dogs, that Mr. Marsh 
paid no regard to the occasional appearance of this 
one. 

At last he made up his mind, and with a brisk, 
business-like tread, he strode over the pavement to- 
wards Cecil stréet. The exact number of Mrs. 
Fietcher’s abode he did not know; but he had count- 
ed the houses from the corner downwards, and was 
certain to knock at the right door. 

“Did you want the drawing-rooms, sir? Mrs. 
Fletcher’s out; but the gentleman’s in, as usual,” 
said the bare-armed maid, with a fine perfume of 
yellow soap about her, who opened the door. 

Mr. Marsh stood, puzzled. “The gentleman?” he 
said, wonderingly. 

“ Yes, Mr. Fletcher.” 

She had a husband, then, and a husband who did 
not go out, on account, perhaps, of ill health. That 
was so much gained, certainly. Bnt Mr. Marsh felt 
that he could not, very conveniently, broach the sub- 
ject of his projected interview with the wife to the 
strange husband, who might be young or old, honest 
or dishonest, a saint or a sinner. 

Just then, a light female footstep sounded on the 
flagstones, and Loys Sark came so suddenly up, that 
the recognition was simultaneous. 

“ Mrs. Fletcher!” 

“ Doctor!” And the color rose to the dark rounded 
cheek; and the look which Loys threw at the visitor 
was not a look of pleasure. 

“T have fuund you out, you see,” said the surgeon, 
waggishly. 

“Yes, you have found us out,” answered Loys, in 
a weary tone. And they stood looking on one an- 
other with no friendly scrutiny. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





WOMAN’S CURIOSITY. 


The Detroit Post says: ‘Two ladies called at the 
office of one of our well-known physicians. While 
one of them was consulting the physician in his pri- 
vate office, the other, prompted by curiosity, or some 
kindred impulse, proceeded to investigate the con- 
tents of a large case of bottles, jars, etc., in the outer 
office. Between the two apartments was a glass 
door, over which was a paper shade, which, however, 
was torn across one corner 80 that it was possible to 
see from one room into the other. Hearing a rattling 
among his bottles, the physician stepped to the glass 
door and looked through, to see what was going on. 
He discovered the lady in the act of taking down one 
bottle after another and smelling of the contents 
thereof. At length she got hold of something which 
evidently pleased her olfactories. She smelled and 
smelled again, and each time it was more apparent 
that she was more pleased than before. She then 
poured some of the liquid into her hand and smelled 
again. This time her entire satisfaction with the 
result of her investigations was evident, and she 
hastily rubbed the liquid upon her nose and portions 
of her face contiguous thereto, replaced the bottle 
and took her seat, as she heard a rustling in the 
inner room, indicating that the consultation was at 
end, and that the consulting parties were returning. 
The physician, knowing what the result would be, 
detained the ladies in conversation for several min- 
utes. Before the end of that time, as the lady sat 
near a warm stove, her nose and portions of her face 
began to turn toadeep olive color, and befure she 
departed they had assumed a beautiful dark brown 
She had mistaken the doctor’s favorite hair-dye for 
perfumery. She will be an invalid, and will not 
receive calls fur a week to come.” 





ORIGIN OF BEEFSTEAK. 

The discovery of the chief sources of human enjoy- 
ment has all been attributed to some fabulous origin 
in the ancient world. The story of that important 
feature of dinner, the beefsteak, was thus given, in 
the middle ages: Lucius Plaucus, a Roman of rank, 
was ordered, by the Emperor Trajan, fur some offence, 
to act as one of the menial sacriticers to Jupiter. He 
resisted, but was at length dragged to the altar. 
There the fragments of the victim were laid upon 


the fire, and the unfortunate senator was forcibly , 
compelled to barn them. In the process of roasting, | 


one of the slices slipped off the coals, and was caught | 
by Plaucus in its fall. It burned his fingers, and he | 
instinctively thrust them into his mouth. In that _ 


moment he had made the grand discovery that the | 


taste of a slice thus carbonated was far beyond all 
the old sodden cookery of Rome. A new expedient - 
to save his dignity was suggested, and he at once 





| evinced his obedience to the emperor, by seeming to | 


ceremony into matter of appetite. He i 
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MASONIC MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 























St. ofin’s Lodge 2 bd « bg e - Ist Monday. 
mi Lebanon Fok es a, gees 2nd Monday. 
Massachusetts - + + + = = 3d Monday. 
Germania Bo ® o .™ - - \ 4th Monday. 
Revere ,- - - + + = =. #¢ Ist Tuesday. 
Aberdour - - - - - - - 2nd Tuesday. 
Joseph Warren ge 4th Tuesday. 
Columbian - . ee - - Ist Thursday. 
St. Andrew’ Fe - = = = © = 2nd TI iy erg 
Winslow Lew ee ee ne: nd Friday. 
St. Andrew's = Chapter i ek le ednesday. 
St. Paul's Chapte wie 3d Tuesday. 
Council Royal and Select Masters - Last Thursday. 
Boston Encampment -—= - - + 38d Wednesday. 
De Molay Encampment- - - - 4th Wednesday. 
St. Bernard Encampment -_— - - = Ist Friday. 


grand Lodge - 2nd Wed.in Dec., March, June and Sept. 

Grand Chapter - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 

Grand Council - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 

The above bodies meet ee s Hall, 10 Summer 
ree 


OTHER MASONIC MEETINGS. 


MASONRY AMON G THE INDIAN 8. 

Among the Cherokees, Choct: . Chick 
Creeks, Seminoles, and other Southern Indian tribes, 
there bas existed from time immemorial a secret fra- 
ternity of sworn friends having signs, tokens and 
words known only to themselves, and confined to the 
male population. The form of initiation is said to be 
simple, but their obligations to each other are held 
to be of the most solemn and binding nature through 
life. If one of the fraternity is in danger or trouble, 
his claim for the protection or aid of his brethren is 
not to be disregarded; andl if at any time flight from 
enemies becomes necessary, he is at liberty to mount 
the horse of a brother and fiee from his persecutors. 
Iam informed by many intelligent Indian Freema- 
sons, that there is enough in the ceremonies and 
cbligations of this fraternity to justify the conclusion 
that it had a genuine Masonic origin, though at what 
period it is impossible to determine; perhaps centa- 
ries before this continent was known to the Anglo- 
Saxon race, 

An instance is related to me by Judge Field, of the 
Cherokee nation, wherein a party of U. S. Commis- 
sioners, sent to treat with the seminoles, in Florida, 
early in the present century, when surrounded by 
enraged savages and abut to be put to death, were 
saved by a half breed attached to the commission, 
who gave the mystic sign of the fraternity, which in 








Mount Tabor Lodge. East ‘Boston - + 3d Thorsday. 
Baalbec, East Boston . 2 . Tuesday. 
Hammatt, East Boston OE 

St. Paul's, South Boston - Int Tuesday. 
Gate of the Temple, South Boston - - 4th Tuesday. 
Star of Bethlehem, Chelse: - 3d Wednesday. 

Washington, Rox xbury - * Thursday on or before F. M. 

King Solomon's, Charlestown - 2nd Tuesday. 
Henry Price, Charlestown - - - 4thW ednesday. 

Amicable, Cambridgeport - - - - Ist Thursday. 


Putnam, East Cambridge - 
Hiram, West Cambridge. 
Union, Dorchester - - 


- 3d Monday. 
Thursday on or before F. M. 
Tuesday on or before F. M. 


John Abbot, omery ille - Ist Tuesday. 
Mount Vernon, gaa ae ee ist Thursday. 
Wyoming, Melro: - 2nd Monday. 
Mount Hermon, 1. Medford “Thursday on or before F. M. 
Bethesda, Bright - Ist Tuesday. 


Be sopemgge sf w dturtown 


Thursday on or oer F.M. 
Monitor, Waltham . 


- Monday on oe hy F. M. 








Mount Horeb, Woburn - a Wednesday. 
= John's Chapter, East Boston - - apy Monday. 
ter of the Shekinah, Chelsea - ~~ Whe ane: jay. 

Hs He ow's Chapter, South Boston - nday 


a Mo 
Sy stic Chapter, Medford - , after P. M. 
Council R. and 8. Masters, East Boston , - 2nd Friday. 
Palestine Encampment, Chelsea - * Ist Wednesday 





MAsoniIc PARADE.—The Freemasons of Washing- 
ton had a grand parade, were d by Broth 
Andrew Johnson, and heard an oration from Dr. 
Mackey of Charleston, S.C., when the High Priest 
elect of the New Grand Chapter of the District of 
Columbia, James E. T. Holemed, was installed. 








Masonic HALL IN BARNSTABLE.—The Masonic 
fraternity of Barnstable have bought the “ Union 
House”? and ground fur the purpose of erecting a 
Masonic Hall. They intend to move the new House 
to the rear, and put up a building 60 by 40, the lower 
floor to be finished for stores. They pay four 
thousand dollars for the whole. 





MASONIC JURISPRUDENCE. 

We take the following questions and answers from 
the ‘Mystic Star.” They are interesting to all 
Masons: 

Question —Can a man be made a Mason who had a 
hairlip, which, by a surgical process has b~en closed, 
but who cannot articulate so as to be understood 
except by those well acquainted with him? 

Answer.—No. 

Question.—What is the duty of the Master of a 
Lodge, when he learns, to his certain knowledge, 
that a candidate, after he has been elected, and befure 
his initiation, is unworthy, and ought not to be 
admitted as a Mason? 

Answer.—His first duty is to refuse to initiate the 
candidate. His second, to infurm the candidate in a 
courteous manner that he cannot be admitted. His 
third, to see that the fee accompanying his petition 
is returned in due season. As a general rule, the 
fee becomes the property of the Lodge, upon the 
election of the candidate; but, as the candidate 
advances the fee with the expectation of receiving 
value therefor from the Lodge in return, and as the 
Lodge refuses to return such value as he expected, 
it is unjust to retain the fee, and justice is one of the 
cardinal virtues of Masonry. While justice nicely 
poises her bal and requi us’to render unto 
every man his just due, charity requires us to receive 
no man’s money for naught. His fourth, to see, in 
the future, that strict inquiry and due investigation 
into the character of candidates shall prevent a like 








necessity, and save the Worshipful Master the dis- 
charge of a like unpleasant duty. 

Question.—Can a member of a Lodge be put upon 
trial before his Lodge, upon charges of unlawful 
| carnal intercourse with a female who is in nowise- 
| related to a Master Mason? 

Answer.—Yes. He who is guilty of a violation of 
the mora! law or the statute law, is guilty of unma- 
sonic conduct, and ought to be disciplined therefor 


' by his Lodge, although he may not be guilty of the) 


' violation of his most solemn engagements as a Mas- 


of his spare cash; and it would take an infinity of | go through the exercises with due regularity, and , ter Mason, in relation to a particular class of individ- 
trouble to coax or browbeat any intelligence out of | his scorn of the employment by turning the whole | uals, is by no means a license to commit adultery or 


| fornication with those not of that particular class. 





| every slice, deluded Trajan, dofranded Jupiter, and 
' invented the beefsteak. Such ad y could not | 
be long concealed; the s.crifices began to disappear 





Every Mason who is guilty of any immorality is guilty 
of unmasonic conduct. 
Question.—Is an attorney-at-law liable to Masonic 





relations, on whose account she had been intrusted | with a rapidity and satisfaction to the parties too ex- punishment for giving legal advice against a brother 
with some message or negotiation at the Clapham | traordinary to be unnoticed. The priests of Jupiter | Mason, when he knows such brother is guilty of 


| adopted the practice with delight, and King of, crime, and entirely unworthy to be called a brother? , 
Answer.—An attorney’s duty to his client is para- | Dover Castle, Eugland, which is called “Queen 


Olympus must have been soon starved if he depended 
on any share of the good things of Rome. 


mount. He must give him correct legal advice. 


a t turned the fary of the savages into the 
warmest demonstrations of friendship. ‘The grand 
hailing sign,” if not derived originally from genuine 
Masonry, answered every purpose in saving the lives 
of this band of white men, and who can say that it 
had not a true Masonic origin? 

Another peculiar and striking feature in this 
Indian fraternity is found in the fact that, in start- 
ing out upon the hunt or the war-path, the Indiais 
form in groups of three, five and seren, who, on sach 
occasions, adhere one to another even to the death. 
These mystic numbers, three, five and seven, are 
sigvificant to Masons, and their existence among this 
Indian fraternity cannot be supposed to be the result 
of mere accident, for they are traditional numbers, 
and are adhered to with the most scrupalvus fidelity. 
If this custom is not a vestige of Freemasonry, the 
coincidence is at least somewhat remarkable, and it 
reminds us of the sworn friendship between Jonathan 
and David, anterior to the time Freemasonry assumed 
furm under the Jewish fathers. 





APOPHTHEGMS AND REPARTEES.. 

Apophthegms and repartees are sometimes impor- 
tant items in conversation. The wise man tells us 
that “‘a word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” How often is it the case that a 
man throws his whole character into a single speech, 
as when Czsar said he would rather be the first man 
in a viliage than the second at Rome. What a beau- 
tifal testimony did the late Dr. Pierce of Brookline 
unconsciously give to his own bland and genial char- 
acter, when he said that he was never insulted bat 
once in hia life, and that was bya drunken man. 
How completely did King William ILI. reveal his 
maxims of government, when, being told there wes 
a@ man in England that was ready to die a martyr if 
he had a chance: “I am determined,” said the king, 
“in my reign, be shall never have a chance.” Or 
when Louis XIV. was pouring his victorious troops 
into Holland, and the Dutch were repeatedly defeat- 
ed, the patriot king said: “‘ One thing we can do, and 
that is to die in the last ditch.” Tne speech of John 
Adams when he returned from England, and Jearned, 
after the formation of the constitution, that Wash- 
ington was nominated for president, indicated both 
Washington’s character and his own. He at first 
seemed a little disappointed that the warrior bad 
overtopped the statesman ; but finally recovering and 
consoling himself, said, ‘‘ Well, Washington always 
knew how to keep his mouth shut.” The shrewd 
farmer in Newbury made g of a ch ti 
istic speech. When the news of peace with Great 
Britain came in 1815, and the whole country was 
intoxicated with joy, he said, stroking his tace, “I 
am glad of the peace; but I am sorry I sold my oats 
when 1 did.” Here we learn two things: first, that 
oats were rising, and second, that the man's patriot- 
ism, being weak in its origin, was falling before the 
price. 








THE OPAL. 

When first removed from its native bed, the opal is 
soft and flexible, but hardens considerably by ex- 
posure to the air, although it always requires the 
greatest caution in cutting. The flaws with which 
it often abounds do not mar its beauty, as its brilliant 
iridescence depends upon the reflection and refrac- 
tion of light, the decomposition of which is caused by 
these seeming flaws. It is composed of silica and 
water, and is liable to injury from dust and grease, 
which fill up the small cracks or fissures of the flinty 
substance, and thus detract from its brilliamcy. To 
the opal, all the leading and protecting influences 
attributed to the other gems have been assigned, and 
as on its surface are displayed the colors of every 
known jewel, so was it supposed to combine all the 
useful and prophetic properties. 








Elizabeth’s pocket-pistol.” 


QuEER Fanxcy.—In former times, cannon received 
queer names, like ships of war. Charles V. had 
twelve pieces of artillery, which he facetiously styled 
the twelve apostles, and a sixty-pounder is shown at 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CUTTING OUT A PRIZE. 


Ane 
BY BLUE JACKET. 
wee 


Ir was a hot, sultry afternoon in August. The 
sun, partially obscured by an indistinct yellow haze, 
had nearly completed his fiery round, and, as though 
resigned to bis fate, was gradually sinking to rest in 
@ bank of dull, heavy-looking clouds, as the United 
States steamer Typhoon rounded to, off Black Creek 
on the coast of North Carolina, and let go the anchor 


_ in nine fathoms of water. All hands fore and aft, 


who were not on duty, were stowed away round the 
spar-deck, between the guns, and in the wake of the 
open ports, seeking in vain for a little repose and a 
breath of cool air. I had been trying for three weary 
hours to court the favors of Morpheus, but the 
drowsy god came not to my relief. Stretched at full 
length on the top of a hencoop, situated forward of 
the wheel-house, on the port-side of the hurricane- 
deck, my coat rolled up under my head for a pillow, 
vest off, shirt collar unbuttoned, I sought in vain for 
a little comfort. Mustering all the energy I had left, 
I half sat up, lita cigar, and with one glance took in 
the view, the delightful view that laid before me. 
But a short time ago we had been lying in the 
pleasant little harbor of Beaufort; now we were 
anchored off the mouth of a creek, whose dark, tur- 
bid waters rolled sluggishly down to the sea, and 
mingled its muddy currents with the clear blue of 
the old Atlantic. A series of low sand hills rose at 
intervals and lined the beach, reminding one of some 
oll deserted earth-works. Nothing but sand could I 
see, with the exception of a few stunted pine trees; 
one old fellow in particular loomed up far above his 
diminutive brethren, reminding me of the Roman 
sentinel, who would not desert his post, regardless 
of the consequences. 

“Well, Blue Jacket, what do you think of the 
prospect before us?” 

“Dreary enough,” I answered; “fine opportuni- 
ties here to gain fame, honor and renown, but, what 
is the most important to us poor devils, prize money.” 

Mr. Dill, the officer of the deck, and my particular 
friend, fully agreed and sympathized with me. 

“ Just see there,” he continued, pointing with his 
hand; and looking in the direction indicated, I saw & 
white vapor gradually increasing in volume and 
density, rising from the creek and adjacent low 
banks. 

** There will be work for the doctor among us soon. 
Chills and fever, and malarious diseases of all 
descriptions, are lurking in yonder fog-bank, and it’s 
my private opinion, Blue Jacket, that the sooner we 
heave out of this the better it will be for all hands.” 

“TI think so too; but we have not come here with- 
out an object in view, you may depend upon it. 
Captain Bowline is not the man to. expose his officers 
or men to disease, or the shot of the enemy unneces- 
sarily.” 

“T know that, and have been puzzling my brain 
what the deuce could have sent the old man down 
here.” 

Mr. Dill’s duties taking him elsewhere, I relapsed 
into an uncomfortable state of inactivity again. As 
yet not a breath of air had come to our relief, and I 
made up my mind that when Fate heats the grid- 
iron, the unhappy victim has nothing left but to lie 
down on it. The pennant that floated from our main 
royal truck (we were ship rigged) now hung droup- 
ing and clinging to the spar, unable to bear its own 
weight, in the hot, stifling atmosphere by which we 
were surrounded. The blue, fleecy clouds of smoke 
that issued from my mouth twisted and turned, 
changing into fantastic shapes above my head. The 
lookouts and top were nodding at their posts, 
trying in vain to be vigilant at their stations. 

“ There comes a breeze at last,” growled old Ben, 
the signal quartermaster. 

“From what direction?” I asked. 

‘The northward and eastward, sir.” 

“ The Lord be praised!” I exclaimed. 

“ Strike two bells there, boy!” sung out the officer 
of the deck; and as its clangor died away, the shrill 
strains of a fife, accompanied by a drum, resounded 
through the ship, calling all hands to quarters. As 
if by magic, the hitherto still, silent ship awoke from 
its lethargy. Officers and men could be seen hurry- 
ing to and fro, buckling on swords and belts, and 
mustering to their separate divisions and stations. 
In a very few minutes, I was all a-taunto, and at my 
station, the guns were examined, primers put in and 
run out, and hurrying up to the hurricane-deck, I 
reported my division all ready for night action. The 
other division officers reported in their turn, and the 
retreat was beat, the men dismissed, arms put away, 
and quietness reigned supreme once more. Supper 
being ready immediately after quarters, I proceeded 
below to the ward-room, and divesting myself of 





letters to write, I advise you to improve your time.” 
“* Why, what’s up, what’s in the wind?” And half 
a dozen eager voices assailed the first luff from all 
sides, impatient to hear the news. 
“TJ suppose I may as well inform you all now, as 
os it will be no secret, even to the smallest 
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bey in the ship. Well, then, the captain’s object in 
coming down here, and laying off the mouth of Black 
Creek, is simply this: By some means unknown to 
me, he has ascertained that a fine lump of a steamer 
is now rapidly loading with cotton. She lays up this 
creek about two miles, under the guns of a formid- 
able battery, backed by two hundred and fifty men, 
besides the crew of the steamer; and it is the old 
man’s intention to cut her out; there, you have the 
whole of it.” 

This was indeed news to all of us. Supper was a 
mere farce that night, our minds were filled with the 
news we had heard, and I resolved without delay to 
make my preparations for the coming conflict. 

I knew from experience, that Captain Boltrope, 
when once he had made up his mind in regard to 
any undertaking, would not swerve from his purpose, 
no matter what obstacles or odds might be in the 
way; not that he was a reckless or an unfeeling man 
—he was tar from being so. He never engaged in 
an attempt of this cutting-out character, without 
carefully studying and laying out his plans before- 
hand, with a fair prospect of success; and I have 
seen tears stand in his eyes, when sume of our men, 
wounded, mangled, and dying, met his view; and 
well might they exclaim: 

“Now, indeed, is it easy to die, for our commander 
misses and weeps for us.” 

Retiring to my state-room, I made the necessary 
preparations for writing to all my friends, as I inva- 
riably did whenever on the eve of an engagement. 

The cat’s-paws trom the northward and eastward, 
had graduaily increased in volume and strength, till 
a fine, gentle breeze was sighing and murmuring 
amid the rigging and spars of our vessel; and a cur- 
rent of air circulated through the ward-room, intro- 
duced by means of a wind-sail, rendering it cool and 
delicious. My pen glided rapidly over the paper, 
my task was all but finished, when I heard the tun- 
ing and preliminary sounds of putting a violin in 
order, also the soft notes of a flute and guitar. 

“The boys are going to have a night of it,” I 
thought to myself, “‘and fortunate for me I am about 
through.” 

Icould hear amy brother officers gathering round 
the mess-table, followed by their laughter and the 
clink of glasses. Suddenly a thundering rap shook 
my door, and a stentorian voice roared out: 

“Come, Blue Jacket, heave out of that crib of 
yours; you are wanted out here.” 

Perhaps it would be as well to remark here, that 
the utmost freedom and cordiality existed between 
us all, from the first luffdown to the youngest and 
junior officer on board. When off duty and below 
the spar-deck, the stiffness and formality of the 
quarter-deck was thrown aside; we were simply men 
and brothers; but ou deck we were officers, and each 
one paid to his fellow that respect and obedience 
which the laws and etiquette of the service and 
quarter-deck demanded. Sliding my writing mate+ 
rials into my desk, I sallied out of my state-room,. 
and judging by the appearance of things, my brother 
officers had laid themselves out for a good time. The 
table was garnished with several black and suspi- 
cious looking bottles, with the usual array of glasses, 
etc. A guitar, flute and violin also occupied promi- 
nent places. The first luff, paymaster and engineer 
were excellent musicians, while Dill and myself were 
generally called upon to furnish the vocal part. 

Selecting a good comfortable seat, 1 proceeded to 
make myself easy as possible, under the existing 
circumstances. Lighting a fragrant Havana, I laid 
back in my chair, the picture of comfurt. Mr. Schism 
the engineer, rose from his seat and addressed us as 
follows: 

“‘Gentlemen, you are all aware of the time-hon- 
ored custom that we all observe here, before going 
into action, and as our time is limited, the circle 
complete, and all bands ready and waiting to com- 
mence the evening’s entertainment, | will not bore 
you with any more remarks, but come to the point 
atonce. Fillup your glasses, and I will propose a 
toast — 

‘Gentlemen, I drink to the stars and stripes.” 

“Come, Blue Jacket, give us a song; we may not 
have the pleasure of hearing that melodious howl of 
yours again.” 

‘* Don’t you believe it; you are not going to get rid 
of meinahurry. But what shall it be?” 

‘‘Anything you like; so heave ahead, old fellow.” 

Wetting my whistle, and clearing my pipes, I sung 
** Home, Sweet Home,” assisted by Dill’s fine dass 
voice, and I flatter myself it formed no inconsiderable 
feature in the evening’s amusement, judging from 
the applause that followed. 

As the last round of applause died away, the mas- 
ter-at-arms made his appearance and reported: 

“Ten o'clock, gentlemen; lights out, if you 
} please.” 

“ Who will ask for an extension?” resounded from 
all sides; and finally the paymaster, who, on the 
plea of an excess of writing, “requested the favor of 
an extension of light, for one hour,” which was duly 


gracious commander. The revelry now waxed fast 





songs were sung without any one paying attention, 
and stories related without a soul listening; but the 
, crowning event of the evening, was an attempt from 
‘the sailing master (who, by the way, hailed from 
Cape Cod) to make a speech. I have a confused rec- 
ollection of hearing something about the Union, | 
mixed up with the American Eagle, with a sprinkling 
‘of Bunker Hill and Yankee Doodle. At any rate, 
there was a great deal of pounding and applause, 
which did not cease till the unwelcome head of the 


| Soldier, and an ensign. 


master-at-arms appeared at the door, and reported 
eleven o’clock. This was the signal for breaking up: 
so shaping a course for my state-room door, after a 
few tacks, I succeeded in fetching moorings. 

At seven beils next morning, I was roused out by 
my boy, my head aching terribly, my throat dry and 
parched, the effects of my last night’s folly. 

“ How is the weather on deck, boy?” 

“ Fine weather, sir, with a breeze from the north- 
ward,” 

“ Very well; bring me a cup of coffee, and take 
yourself out of this.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

In ten minutes I was on deck, and the cool, bracing 

sea breeze revived and refreshed my aching head, 
At eight o’clock I had the deck, and received orders 
from the captain to put the ship in fighting trim; 
and a lively time I had of it. Royal topgallant and 
topsail yards were sent down, topmasts housed, all 
chain gear unrove, preventer braces rove off, spare 
slings got up, the racks filled with grape and cannis- 
ter, shot and:sheil, boarding-netting triced up, hand 
grenades got up in the tops, guns sponged out, 
tackles and gear overhauled, and, in fact, a thousand 
and one things to attend to. In the afternoon, the 
men were busy grinding their cutlasses, and I occu- 
pied myself in putting my Spencer carbine revolver 
and sword in order. Fires were spread, and a full 
head of steam got up, and at six all fires in the galley 
were ordered out. The captain made his appearance 
for the first time during the day, dressed in full 
uniform, and requested the attendance of all the 
officers and men on the quarter-deck. The sailors 
came crowding aft on the port side, while the officers 
mustered to starboard. The captain was half lean- 
ing on the capstan, the marines at an order in his 
rear. Captain Bowline saluted the officers and men, 
which was duly returned, and commenced his 
remarks as follows: 
‘Gentlemen, I presume you are all aware by this 
time, of my intention to cut out the steamer now 
lying moored under the guns of a rebel battery. In 
the rear of the furt there is an encampment of rebels, 
who probably will outnumber us two to one, there- 
fore you will have to be expeditious in your move- 
ments. You will attack in two parties, one proceed- 
ing by land, under Mr. Mitchell, will surprise the 
fort in the rear, thereby diverting their attention 
and guns from the other party, which will attack 
the steamer. Mr. Boltrope, you will command the 
boarders, and as soon as the steamer’s decks are 
gained and she is yours, you proceed immediately 
with all the boats and men that can be spared, to the 
assistance of the shore party, and retreat immediately. 
I shall be on hand, and assist you with my guns after 
you have opened the ball. It is my desire and inten- 
tion to take these fellows by surprise, and therefore 
at a disadvantage; and above all things do not be 
rash or hasty, and expose the men needlessly. The 
party commanded by Mr. Mitchell will carry a colored 
rocket, and when ready for work, send it up and 
attack simultaneously, and be sure and do your work 
well. Now for volunteers?” 

Every officer and man stepped forward giving three 
hearty cheers, and suffice it to say, that all the 
officers that could be spared were assigned positions. 
I was selected by the master to assist him. The 
captain retained sufficient men to work two guns, a 
few firemen and coal-heavers, the rest of us busied 
ourselves in arming for the fray. 

It now being dark enough to cover our movements, 
the Typhoon was headed for the mouth of the creek. 
The boats were lowered, the oars muffled, and Mr. 
Mitchell’s party filed slowly over the side. He was 
assisted by the paymaster, who was an excellent 
He had one hundred and 
fifty men, the marines and their officers. They were 
silently landed, and thencameourturn. The launch 
with thirty men commanded by the master took the 
lead, carrying a twenty-four pound howitzer in her 


, bows, the first, second and third cutters followed, 


I having charge of the first, and twelve men; the 
other boats were commanded by officers, and con- 
tained twelve men each. The gig brought up the 
rear. A master’s mate had charge of her, with in- 
structions to proceed and cut the versel’s moorings 
the moment we attacked, and was provided with 
sharp axes for the purpose. The men were all armed 
alike with cutlass and revolver, and in high spirits 
pushed off, followed slowly by the Typhoon. Not a 
man was allowed to speak or whisper, the strictest 
silence was observed by all. We entered the mouth 
of the creek, keeping well under the bank, and as 
much in the shadow of the trees as possible. Pulling 
cautiously on, we advanced slow but sure; not a 
sentinel or picket gave the alarm. It was dark, the 
sky being overcast, not a star could be seen. Round- 
ing a sharp bend in the creek, we could see the camp 
fires of the rebs burning on the hillside. We now 
laid on our oars, and held a hurried consultation as 
to the best method of attack. We had no idea how 
many guns or men the steamer might carry, and 
finally agreed on the following plan as the best under 


reported by the master-at-arms, and granted by our | the circumstances: The master with the launch and 
, Second cutter, would board the steamer amidships, 
and furious; toasts were drank without being asked, | giving them the contents of the howitzer at the same 


time. I, with the first and third cutters, would 
board by the mizzen channels. 

Again we moved on, and finally succeeded in 
reaching a nook where a few vigorous strokes would 





put us alongside. We now laid on our oars, waiting 
for the signal from our companions. It was intensely 


| dark, nota light could be seen, except the camp fires 


which heightened rather than relieved the darkness. 
' Not @ sound could be heard, nothing broke the 
, Solemn silence that reigned supreme, except the oc- 


casional hoot of an owl, or the sullen plunge of an 
alligator. I could not hear or see a single individual 
stirring ashore, or on board the steamer, and as the 
half hour rolled by, no sentry passed the usual cry of 
“All’s well.” I thought it strange, and perbaps they 
were setting a trap for us, and whispered my suspi- 
cions to the master; but he declared that it would be 
a complete surprise. 

** But what the deuce can the first luff be up to? 
It’s time he was here, and I am tired of waiting.” 

The men were getting uneasy, and testified their 
impatience by shifting their positions, and several 
times I had to caution them about rattling their 
arms. 

“ Halloo, there is the Typhoon, poking her nose 
round the bend,” as the master. “That isa 
good position for her.” 

As I turned to catch a “glimpse of our vessel, a 
rocket with its glittering train of sparks rose majes- 
tically above the horizon, towered on high for a mo- 
ment, and then mingled its stars of varied hues with 
the inky darkness of the night. We heard the wild 
hurrah of the stormers, followed by our own as we 
dashed forward half mad with excitement. In an 
instant, the sound of a gong and rattle sounded on 
board the steamer, and 2 dczen blue lights were sud- 
denly lit, casting a lurid glare over the whole scene. 
Their crew were hurrying to quarters, half asleep, 
their movements accelerated by the contents of our 
howitzer, which stretched a number of their men 
dead and wounded on the deck. In an instant we 
were alongside to our allotted positions. The battery 
she carried was not sufficiently depressed to harm us, 
and the grape and cannister went hurtling over our 
heads. They now mustered in a triple row behind 
the bulwarks and boarding-netting, and their shots 
fell fast and thick among us. In vain we tried to 
gain her decks; with their bcarding pikes and bayo- 
nets they tossed us back, keeping us at bay. The 
deafening roar of artillery and the sharp crack of 
musketry filled the air; round shot, grape shot, min- 
nie bullets and shell went hurtling and hissing 
through the air. Hand grenades from both parties 
were flying and bursting in all directions. Fire balls 
were triced up, making the scene bright as daylight. 
My cap had been blown from my head, my clothing 
was perforated with musket balls, four of my men 
were killed, and two wounded. Rendered desperate 
by my situation, I suddenly bethought me of my 
rifle. It had been lying neglected in the stern 
sheets of the cutter. Snatching it up I fired with a 
cool, steady aim, and six out of the seven shots I 
fired took effect. The bodies of the rebs fairly choked 
up the port, and, appalled by such slaughter, they 
fell back in confusion. In an instant we had gained 
the decks. The battery ashore had but little assist- 
ance or time to give to the unfortunate steamer. 
Scarcely a shot was fired at us, and not one took 
effect. 

The master’s party had gained a foothold, and the 
rebels, being thus enclosed between two fires, sur- 
rendered at discretion. They were bound and sent 
below. Just as her stern swung clear from the 
shore, the master with ':‘; zen hurried to the assist- 
ance of the shore party, and I busied myself by run- 
ning some lines to the Typhoon. The latter had now 
opened with her battery, firing as often as possible. 
Hurrying forward I inquired how near parted were 
the bow fasts, and receiving a favorable answer, I 
seized the opportunity to look after the wounded, 
and, having them placed carefully in a boat belong- 
ing to the captured steamer, carried on board the 
Typhoon. I had a chance now to look on shore, and 
see how things were going. Tar barrels lit up the 
scene effectually, and I saw our fellows retreating in 
a body to the boats, followed by a crowd of howling 
rebs, shouting and g like d 

As the bow of our prize fell off to the current, I run 
forward, training the howitzer loaded to the muzzle 
on the ciuse:y-packed ranks of the rebs. An instant 
my eye glanced over the <:ght, and a deafening roar 
followed. An appalling yell, shriek or groan rose 
high above the battle din, and as the smoke cleared 
away, the rebs were seen in full retreat. 

In the meanwhile, the prize had been drifting 
slowly down the stream, the slack of the lines being 
taken in on board the Typhoon. The boats all 
reached the vessel safely, the men jumped aboard, 
and we backed slowl- down the creek, with the 
prize in tow. We anchored off the creek, and day- 
light revealed to us a fine steamer, loaded deep with 
cotton. A prize master and crew took possession, 
and she started that Gay tor New York. In the en- 
counter we lost twenty-eight men, and thirty-tive 
wounded. It was considered quite a dashing affair 
at the time, and made considerable of a stir in naval 
circles. 








COULDN’T SEE HIM. 

A littie boy five years of age was sent to the gro- 
cery store at the corner, on some trifling errand, and 
while there his bright eyes lighted on a barrel of 
pippins exposed temptingly to view just outside the 
door. In going out he took one, and returned to his 
mother munching it. ‘‘ Where did you get that nice 
apple, Willie?” inqcired his mother. “ Dot it at the 
docery,” replied Willie. “‘Did the man give it to 
you?” ‘No, I took it.” “Why, Willie, that was 
naughty; you should not take apples or anything else 
without permission.” ‘But nobody saw me.” “© 
yes, Willie, there was One who saw.” “Who?” 
“ Why, God saw you.” Wille stopped a moment to 
consider, and then, with a good deal of satisfaction 
expressed in his face, replied, ‘‘No, he didn’t, ma 





there was an awning over the store.” 











sword and belt, I took my accustomed seat at the 
mess-table. Our mess consisted of Mitchell, the tirst 
lieutenant, Bultrope, the master, Myres, the pay- 
master, Schism, the chief engineer, Boyer, the sur- 
geon, and four ensigns, myself included. The | 
surgeon, in virtue of being caterer, occupied the head 
of the table. 
“Well, boys, here we are at last, and a prospect of 
having a brush with the enemy. If any of you have 
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Che World in Miniatur: 


TO LYDIA'S NEW INDIA-RUBBER EAR 
Lydia hath a mimic ear, 
Truth to tell, "tis very tiny; 
Cast in caoutchouc so queer, 
But pink as shell of ocean briny. 
Envy pale may frowning chide, 
Lydia, whom th‘ elastic pleases, 
In comfort takes her morning ride, 
With lobes that feel no nipping breezes. 
Lydia hath a mimic ear, etc. 


Lydia's lisping lover burns 

To kiss her crimson cheek so sweet—he 
Marvels deeply when she turns 

A cold deaf ear to his entreaty. 
But let none scorn Lydia's taste 

Who whisper nonsense every minute, 





An auricle composed of paste 
Is worth a th d vows b hed in it, 
Lydia hath a mimic ear, ete, 


A farmer in New York willed his daughter 
thousand dollars on condition that she would 1: 
a Catholic clergyman. As Catholic clergyme 
not marry, the daughter endeavors to break th« 
The defence is, that the old man didn’t mea: | 
should have any of the property, and took thi: 
of saying 60. 

At Baden Baden, says a letter-writer, the ki. 
Prussia occupies a suite of rooms on the first fi 
the Maison Mesmer, which he rents by the 
As an instance of his indifference to some poi. 
royal etiquette, it may be mentioned that h. 
authorized his landlord to let the rooms duri) . 
absence, on condition that the rent shall be giv 
the poor of Baden, So that Mr. Smith, of New 
if he will pay for the privilege, can sleep in the \ 
bed of William III., of Prussia, 


On emigrant steamers and ships it is said t. 


to take air and exercise on deck, by heating asi. 
and then placing cayenne pepper thereon, the |... 
causing @ general skedaddle from the confined 
ters below. 

One of the most popular swindles of late ha» 
the “ horse-rake”’ and * hay-furk” game. Asl.. - 
operator sells “rights to use” to the farmer 
takes notes of hand for pay. He then sells the » 
The business has been well carried on in New |! : 
shire and this State this winter, and now New | 
is the scene of operations. 

‘* Denver,” says a journal of that place, “ flow: 
for seven years without rate, but last year 
made their appearance—how or whence they 
is a mystery. Probably they migrated acro: 
plains in somebody’s freight wagon. Now th. 
becoming quite numerous in certain parts of th. 
and very annoying and destructive.” 

The Lansingburg, N. Y., clergy havea nov. . 
of doing things. At a reéent pub:ié“weddin , 
officiating clergyman, after the knot had bee), 
announced that if there were any others 1: 
church who desired to be united in wedlock 
should step forward, and forthwith another . 
approached the altar as candidates for the mai 
nial degree, 

Halab ab Nagar being asked what was the 
excellent thing in man, replied, “Sense.” But 
has none, what is the best, then? ‘Honesty. 
he has not that? “The counsel of bis frien: 
plied the doctor, And in want of that? + 
turnity.” And if he cannot have any of these th. 
“A sudden death, as soon as possible.” 

A short time ago a whale was stranded on th: 


practitioner, who advertised for information }: 
preserve it. A Sunderland wag replied to the» 
tisement, tendering the desired information « 
ceipt of half a crown’s worth of postage st 
which arrived, and the following recipe was du! 
warded :—“ Put the whale carefully into a gla . 
tle; cover it over with spirits of wine (strong w) 
may do); then cork and seal up.” The p:: 
stamps were handed over to a charitable instit«: 
A New York mechanic has invented someth 
horses for which he will probably be made an ‘ 
rary member of the “Society for the Preven! 
Cruelty to Animals.” It consists of a small res 
filled with water, placed upon the animal's 
keeping the brain cool, and thas warding « 
effects of the heat and sunstroke. 
A letter has been ived by President Jo 
from the pastor of the Evangelical Church at 
Holstein, Wisconsin, in which he is requested 
come sponsor for the seventh son of Fargen T 
a German, io accordance with a custom of 1) 
country, whereby the sovereign allows his na 
be entered on the baptismal register as spo: 
the seventh boy born in uninterrupted succes 
the same family. The president has consente: 
his name shall be recorded as requested. 
A Vermont lady, who has been collectin, 
Veads for twenty years, in fulfilment of the dy: . 
quest of a relative, now has a string thirty fee: 
containing more than one thousand, some of 
are worth from three to tive dollars a piece. 
Field Marshal Benedek lives now at Gra 
Styria. A short time ago @ thief broke in: 
house and carried off all his orders and decor 
some of which were of great intrinsic value. Bt: 
ly enough, money and silver plate, which mig 
have been taken, were left untouched. A. 
orders is proverbial in Germany. 























constant practice to compel the steerage pass ' 


folk coast, and purchased as aspeculation bya =. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








Che World in Miniature. 


TO LYDIA'S NEW INDIA-RUBBER EAR. 
Lydia hath a mimic ear, 
Truth to tell, "tis very tiny; 
Cast in caoutchouc so queer, 
But pink as shell of ocean briny. 
Envy pale may frowning chide, 
Lydia, whom th’ elastic pleases, 
In comfort takes her morning ride, 
With lobes that feel no nipping breezes. 
Lydia hath a mimic ear, etc. 


Lydia's lisping lover burns 

To kiss her crimson cheek so sweet—he 
Marvels deeply when she turns 

A cold deaf ear to his entreaty. 
But let none scorn Lydia's taste 

Who whisper nonsense every minute, 
An auricle composed of paste 

Is worth a thousand vows breathed in it. 

Lydia hath a mimic ear, etc. 


A farmer in New York willed his daughter four 
thousand dollars on condition that she would marry 
a Catholic clergyman. As Catholic clergymen do 
not marry, the daughter endeavors to break the will. 
The defence is, that the old man didn’t mean she 
should have any of the property, and took this way 
of saying 50. 

At Baden Baden, says a letter-writer, the king of 
Prussia occupies a suite of rooms on the first floor of 
the Maison Mesmer, which he rents by the season. 
As an instance of his indifference to some points of 
royal etiquette, ii may be mentioned that he has 
authorized his landlord to let the rooms during his 
absence, on condition that the rent shell be given to 
the poor of Baden. So that Mr. Smith, of New York, 
if he will pay for the privilege, can sleep in the vacant 
bed of William III., of Prussia. 


On emigrant steamers and ships it is said to bea 
constant practice to compel the steerage passengers 
to take air and exercise on deck, by heating a shovel, 
and then placing cayenne pepper thereon, the fumes 
causing @ general skedaddle from the confined quar- 
ters below. 


One of the most popular swindles of late has been 
the “‘ horse-rake ” and “‘ hay-furk” game. A shrewd 
operator sells “‘rights to use” to the farmers, and 
takes notes of hand for pay. He then sells the notes. 
The business has been well carried on in New Hamp- 
shire and this State this winter, and now New York 
is the scene of operations. 


“ Denver,” says a journal of that place, “ flourished 
for seven years without rats, but last year a few 
made their appearance—how or whence they came 
is a mystery. Probably they migrated across the 
plains in somebody’s freight wagon. Now they are 
b ing quite in certain parts of the city, 
and very annoying and destructive.” 

The Lansingburg, N. Y., clergy have a novel way 
of doing things. At a retéent pubiit “wedding the 
officiating clergyman, after the knot had been tied, 
announced that if there were any others in the 
church who desired to be united in wedlock, they 
should step forward, and forthwith another couple 
approached the altar as candidates for the matrimo- 
nial degree. 


Halab ab Nagar being asked what was the most 
excellent thing in man, replied, ‘‘Sense.” Butif he 
has none, what is the best, then? ‘‘ Honesty.” If 
he has not that? ‘The counsel of his friend,” re- 
plied the doctor. And in want of that? “Taci- 
turnity.” And if he cannot have any of these things? 
“A sudden death, as soon as possible.” 


A short time ago a whale was stranded on the Nor- 
folk coast, and purchased as @ speculation by a sharp 
practitioner, who advertised for information how to 
preserve it. A Sunderland wag replied to the adver- 
tisement, tendering the desired information on re- 
ceipt of half a crown’s worth of postage stamps, 
which arrived, and the following recipe was duly for- 
warded :—“ Put the whale carefully into a glass bot- 
tle; cover it over with spirits of wine (strong whiskey 
may do); then cork and seal up.” The postage 
stamps were handed over to a charitable institution. 

A New York mechanic has invented something for 
horses for which he will probably be made an hono- 
rary member of the ‘Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.” It consists of a small reservoir, 
filled with water, placed upon the animal’s héad, 
keeping the brain cool, and thus warding off the 
effects of the heat and sunstroke. 


A letter has been received by President Johnson 
from the pastor of the Evangelical Church at. New 
Holstein, Wisconsin, in which he is requested to be- 
come sponsor for the seventh son of Furgen Theede, 
a German, in accordance with a custom of the old 
country, whereby the sovereign allows his name to 
be entered on the baptismal register as sponsor to 











the seventh boy born in uninterrupted ion in 
the same family. The president has ted that 
his name shall be r ded as requested 





A Vermont lady, who has been collecting gold 
beads for twenty years, in fulfilment of the dying re- 
quest of a relative, now has a string thirty feet long, 
containing more than one thousand, some of which 
are worth from three to tive dollars a piece. 


Field Marshal Benedek lives now at Gratz, in 


house and carried off all his orders and decorations, 
some of which were of great intrinsic value. Strange- 
ly enough, money and silver plate, which might also 


Styria. A short time ago a thief broke into the | 


have been taken, were left untouched. A love of 


uch in Witte. 

In this State there is no hope for a license law this 
year. A license law has been rejected, 161 to 65. 
Petroleum has been successfully used in generating 
steam at the Charlestown Navy Yard. 
The Fenians are again talking of an invasion of 
Canada. It is talk. 
None of the Fenian prisoners in Ireland will be 
executed. 
General Grant has become interested in Georgia 
gold mines. 
Norfolk has cherries and strawberries in great 
plenty. 
A German in Illinois has fallen heir to a fortune of 
$3,500,000. 
Sir Hugh Pollok, heir toacastle and £5000 per 
annum, in England, is very much wanted. 
Hail-stones five inches round recently fell near 
London. 
It is estimated that one-third of the postal currency 
in circulation in New York city is counterfeit. 
Down in Eastport six red Indians married half a 
dozen white girls. 
A Detroit woman was arrested for smuggling tea 
in her stockings. It was the “strong” kind. 
The Mayor’s court of Mobile is called by a paper of 
that city a “‘ popular summer resort.” 
American capitalists are buying large quantities of 
timber land in Canada. 
Three women in Florida, who attempted to fill a 
lighted kerosene lamp, now fill coffins, 
A Berlin chemist has educated his hens to lay iron- 
shelled eggs. 
The “ biddies” of Vermont are vieing with each 
other in laying huge eggs. 
The agricultural savans say that the caterpillar 
crop will be small this year. 
The sending of flour from California to the East 
runs against the grain of Western millers. 
Kossuth has been heard from. He don’t like pro- 
ceedings in Hungary. 

The owners of the Great Eastern are asked to pay 
the wages of seamen! Poor ship! 

Chelsea has voted for a supply of water, and wont 
regret it. 

California now exports 10,000 tons of copper per 
year. 

General Buell is now living in a quiet manner at 
Paradise, Kentucky. 

Chili is at a loss to know what to do with the 
Spanish war. 

Minnesota expects to yield fifteen million bushels 
of wheat this year. 

Thirty persons are now living in Fishkill, whose 
average age is eighty-four. 

A Chicago dry-goods firm last year did business 
to the amount of $9,200,000. 

The prospect of an abundant wheat crop goes 
against the grain of the speculators. 

A Lowell historian in 1820 predictedthat that city~ 
would have a population of 250,000 in 1856. 

Maine papers are horritied at the increase of di- 
vorces in that State. 

Philadelphia congratulates itself on not having the 
base-ball fever. 

The grasshoppers are hatching out in Kansas in 
m 





yriads. 
About fifty thousand people visit the Paris Exhi- 
bition every Sunday. 

Drew and Vanderbilt promise to fight it out on the 
Hudson River all summer. 

The Memphis clergymen rotate on Sundays in the 
public square. 

Strawberries are selling at twenty-five cents a 
smell. 

Twelve dollars’ worth of gold has been “ panned 
out” on a farm in Ohio. 

A weman died in Birmingh England, who had 
scarcely been sober for thirty-five years. 

A London court is occupied with a wil’ sase whose 
issues involve the disposal of $3,000,000. 

Baltimore is to erect an hotel at an expense of 
$1,650,000. 

The largest income in Vermont is by I. Barnes, of 
Burlington, $77,000. 

Houston has on a jury in the circuit court eleven 
negroes and one white man, 

A cotton factory in Greenville, North Carolina, 
turns out 120,000 yards of cloth per week. 

It is a good sign to see Northern capitalists pro- 
specting in Virginia with a view to investment. 


Marriages. 


Tn this city, by Rev. nt Dussel, Mr. C. H. Hu jdieston 
and a Susie E. M. Mathew: 
v. Dr, Gannet Mr Edward 0. Skelton, of Phila- 
aelynia, fe Miss Henrietta ‘sb. ROTA, ae Port aud 
South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Abbott. Mr. H. W. Hunt- 
ing, aa Charlestown and Miss Addi L. Giar ig 
At Roxbury, b; Rev. Mr. McKeown, Mr. Thomas D. 
Cook and Miss Ellen M. Brigham 
At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Plum), Mr. N. P. Webster, of 
Danbu Wus.2 i., nnd Blea Fonte B. melt ns. 
At Wal ev. Mr. Flagg, Mr. Amory H. Ken- 
dall and Miss a yaditn 8. Weston. 7 


Deaths. 


_ Aes city, Miss Frances Ann Bryant, 40; Mr. Frank 
J 21; Dr. William Nichols, 64: “Mr. Benjamin Rich- 
‘as 62: Mr. Alexander Fuller, 63; Mr. Charles Andre, 
59; Mrs. Roxana H. Furber, 44; Mrs. Nancy ia Coffin, 
83; at East Boston, Mr. William P Phinney: 32; at South 
Boston, Mr. Thaddeus Perkins, 40. 























At Charlestown, Mr. Charles W. nd dg 
At Roxbury. Mrs, Sarah Reed Baker, 76, 
At Somerville, Mr. Gideon Vinal, 59. 




















= is proverbial in Germany. 


TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: ot The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SyL_vanus Coss, JR. 


No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: at, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. Rosinson 


No. 3.—THE BRAVO'’S oe ade or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanus Coss,J 


No. 4.—THE YANKEE eabeamaiane or, The 
Tory and his League. By SYLvanus Coss, Jr. 


No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M.A. Denison. 


No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign a the 
Mystic Tie. By MAsor BEN: PERLEY PooRE 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: 10° e Camp, 
the Came and the Wilderness. 

GERR 

No. THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LizuTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD eens or, The Double 
Plot. By Sytvanus Coss, J 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. | 
By SYLVANUS CoBB,JR 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamgss F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, eae Heir 
andthe Usurper. By SyLvanus CoBB,JR 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
yep of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
P OORE. 

Be. gg MESESRIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 


ne. 15._FITZMERN: or, The ~ faa of the Irish 

Seas. By F. CLinton BARRINGTO: 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: ax The Maid of 

Monterey. By Nep BuNTLINE 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 

Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sytvanus Coss JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 

Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE 

No. 19.—THE bg ROBBERS. A Story of Aus 

tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. per Bae WIFE'S SECRET: =, _Strugaios 

of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FI 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: po "The Dumb 

Dwart of Constantinople, By Lrzut. MurRaAyY. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: Ay Mother Chureh 

Thwarted. By JanEG. AusTIN 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By GEo. L. AIKEN 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: i The Mystery of 

the Mill. By MarGarReEt BLoun 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 

belgie By J. W. M’CarTNEY. 

0. 2%.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 

Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry Haze.ton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BusHNELL. 

No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother's Tal- 

isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: ot, The 

Daughter of the Sea. By GrorcE L. AIKEN 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Massachusetts 

Colony. By Miss Janz Howarp. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wu. H. BusHNELL. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: ors ze Poison- 
ersof Paris. By Francis A. DuRIVA 

No. 84.-THE CHILD “a, THE ORA: or, The 

of C mes. By LiguT. MuRRAY. 
Ne. A575 THe BARON'S WELL. 


Ne.  $6.-RED D GOLD: or, The Soemit of White 
Rock. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIA 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower of the Otta- 
was. ATaleofthe West. By Emma CarRa 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON: or, ASail- 
“A Fortune. By Frep. HunTER. 





By MARGARET 


No. THE BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
hie “of the Ojibwas. By Wo. H. BusaneLt. 

No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
Tenant of the Brick Cottage. By MaxkcGaret 
BLovunt. 

No, 41.—THE BAUER MIRDES.: or, The Las 
of his Race. By 8S. C. Prescott : ' 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN ware or, Saved from Pi- 
rates. By Henry S. SCUDDER 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF "PANAMA: or, The 
Spaniard’s Vengeance. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 44.—CAMILLE: Fas The Lady of the Manor. 
By AMANDA M. HALE 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

uponreceiptof Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisnERs, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 


Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00 ; single number, six cents. 


(The Union and Frage will be sent one year, for 


00. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusBLisHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOW’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE UHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 





This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 





At Ipswich, Miss Caroline S. Sargent, 25. 


Boston, Mass. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or, Fa Old Man 
of the Wreck. By SyLVanus Coss, J 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER : or, ae Prophet 
of the Bohmer Wald. By Sytvanus Coss, J 
iene & bm THE IDIOT PAUPER. By Martrnew 
THE PLAGUE OF MARSEILLES: or, The Herds- 
man of the Black Mountains. By G.8. Raymonp. 
THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, ee Hunter-Spy of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, 
THE SECRET: or, The Web a a Woman’s Life. 
By CLARA AUGUSTA. 
wah ww —. or, The Seer of Niagara. 
SEARLE: THE OUTLAW: ee. whe Spirits of the 
League. By MavrRicg SILING 
THE DEATH-TOUCH: or. The Terrorot the Wil- 
derness. By MALCOLM J. 
THE BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC 8 bet The Se- 
cretofthe Sea. By Francis A. DuRIvA 
bg, FREEBOOTER: ois The Reourge of the 
Caribbean Sea. Bv WALTER CLAREN: 
VULTURES: ors The Somes of e Mirth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GOODWIN 
THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 
THE POLICE SPY: or, Lane _— Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. Duriva 
THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: “9 ‘The Bostumoset 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LiguTRENANT MURRAY. ; 
THE RENEGADE: or a sae eta the Gulf. 
Mill. By MALCOLM J. 
EDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J.H. Rosin 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, ‘The Secret 
ofaThrone. By Francis A. DuRIvaG 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fallof 
San Juan «’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
THE SEA GULL: or, ie Witch of the North 
Sea. By WALTER CLAREN 
THE SPANISH TROOPER: Ot. The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francois A. DuRIV 
THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WILLA 
ROSALIE: or, she Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
R. J. H. ROBINSON 
one OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRA 
THE VENDETTA: or, hg Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIVA 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: : or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HakEwoop LEEcH. 
ORFHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. 
By GeorcE L. AIKEN 
ONE-EYVED JAKE: ‘or, xe Young Dragoun. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 
MARIAN MALVERN: eek ‘The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRiva 
KINAH’S CURSE: or abe: Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. 
ADAM PEVERL EIGH: | or. bi 3 be ™ 
of tue Adirondack. By Mrs. " mar: acid 
THE BLACK ORNDCC ANT: « or, a Mi 
Protector. By Jouy B. WILLIAMS, ;, > ysterious 
J1G POTTER: or. baa h § i re . 
Sy Mateo. Vas ty ph Sing ta 's Protege 
bay x VISCONTI: a on a the Stranger. By 
sTin C. BURDI 
sin RASHLEI GH's SECRET: or, The m 
of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. Durt mom 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or by, =i ™M - 
Alburn Hall. By Mrs. CAROLINE O vs ries wie 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Prag of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: qn Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By Sytvanvus Coss, Jr 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: ret The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LrigvTENANT MUR 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The  Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SYLVANUSs CoB 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir ~ "Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
WHITE ae, & The Natchez Captive. By 
SyLvanvus Coss, J 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ovean. By NED BUNTLINE 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Cireas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDICK. 
THE RED REVENGER: vr. Zhe Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep BuntLin 
manion't Raiese or, The Light Dragoons. 


By Mrs. 


J H. Rosins 
ny MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: on, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By D. SON 


THE SEA LARK: or, "The Gandoni ad Louisiana. 
By LigtTenant Mvuk 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By Lizv TENANT MuRRAY. 

DISINHERITED: or. pe Heir, of Moteombe. A 
Tale of English Life. Ky D. . H. RoBinson. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: ao ‘<n Young Hunter of 

aan — By SYLVANUS CoB, Jk. 

ADEL ESMOND: or. The Spy of of Newbern. 
A res ve late War. By Danis Cos 

-THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of "the Penob- 
seot. By SYLVANUS cons, J JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WANE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVE 

be REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. 

R. J. H. ROBINSON. 

fin in UNKNOWN: | or, The Geoves Helper. 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Rosixson. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the #uccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Sptows on the Hearth- 
stone, By Francis A. DuRIV 

THE SCOUT: or, sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY PoorE. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingte the 
Backwoodsman. By LizuTENANT MuRRA 

PAUL LAROON: or. whe Scourge of the panition. 
By Sy_vanus Coss, 

BIANCA: or, The wear of the er A Romance 
ofthe Alps. By AveusTINE J. H. Duca 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Dake owas a Lazza- 
rone. By SYLvanus Coss, JE 

NEVE RFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 

A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H, Rosinson 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the ‘Petes. 

New York. By GrorcE L. AIKEN 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisners, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 


A Tale 
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GG POR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 
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BY GENEVIEVE. 
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Five months ago the tide swept in 

And kissed the gleaming, golden sand; 
Above, the snowy-pinioned gulls 

Screamed, seaward flying from the strand. 


The white ships out at quarantine 
Lay idly swaying to and fro, 
Adown the lane the poplars tall 
Their tassels swung, and whispered low. 


I mind me well the mignonette. 
That in that seaside garden grew, 

The sweet-breathed roses and gay pinks, 
The southern wind that o'er them blew. 


Ah, yes! my memory is too keen— 
I would I could forget it all; 
E‘en with the vision that I wish 
Lay buried ‘neath the heart's own pall, 


That comes to me in troubled dreams, 
And haunts me with its mocking smile, 
And in the day-time, when it seems 
To walk beside me all the while. 


Woman, alas! has this to learn: 
And I shall know my task erelong— 
“ Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong " 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
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THE LITTLE TRUANTS. 








BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


THERE never was a brighter morning. The larks 
sang as if they were almost wild with joy, the flowers 
shook the pear] drops in their pretty ears, and blush- 
ed and bowed to every sunbeam, and the bees talked 
to each other with a low, satisfied hum, as they sailed 
about the honeyed cells of the wild roses that pushed 
their dainty, pink faces from the shade, to peep up 
the lane and see who was coming along. A chorus 
of merry voices rang high in the little path that led 
from the farmhouse door across the meadow and 
through the wood to the school-house, and there they 
were, Tommy, and Susie, and Kitty, three as rosy 
and bright little scholars as you will often meet on 
their way to school. 7 

“TI know where there are some red columbines 
blossomed,” said Tommy, bvastfully, swinging his 
little tin dinner-pail over his head. 

“O, where?” piped two little voices at once. 

“ What’s the use for you to know? Haven’t you 
got to go to school? You can’t go for them, and 
they'll fall to pieces in a day or two. I wish that 
there weren’t any such things as schools, or churches, 
either, then wouldn’t a fellow have a nice time! But 
it’s of no use; you must go to school forever, ona 
week day, and to church of a Sunday,” spoke Tom- 
my, with infinite regret in his tone. 

Just then two larger boys came along, basket in 
hand. 

« Gving to school, Tom?” said one of them. 

“ Yes,” said Tommy; “ where are you going?” 

“Why, strawberrying, to be sure,” said the boy. 
* Who’d go to school on such a fine day as this?” 

“ But brother Hal says that the strawherries aren’t 
ripe yet,” said Tommy. 

“ Well, | guess we know as well as brother Hal,” 
said both boys together. ‘They are ripe; we know 
when the ground’s red with them.” 

“Where?” asked Tommy, his eyes brightening 
with eagerness. 

“0, we know,” answered they, mysteriously, as 
they disappeared among the trees. 

“© dear,” sai-1 Tommy, throwing his primer down 
into the path, “I can’t go to school, to-day; Iam 
going strawberrying, too; 1 know they’re ripe down 
in Wilkinson’s field by this time. Let us all go and 
get sume; what’s the use in guing to school forever? 
There is never any time to play, for it’s always sure 
to rain of a S day, and Sunday isn’t any day at 
all—you can’t do anything on a Sunday.” 

A sigh escaped three pairs of rosy lips simultane- 
ously, and three pairs of wide-open, blue eyes looked 
longingly about the pleasant, green fields, and up at 
the pleasant, blue sky. 

“ But.what will mamma say, if we stay away from 
school?” said Kitty. 

“ Ard what will Miss Perkins say?” said Susie, 
stepping just outside the path to pick a violet. 

‘¢Children mustn’t disobey their parents or their 
teachers,” said wise little Kitty, shaking her curly 
head, grandly. 

“Why, you little goose!” exclaimed Tommy, ‘it 
wont be disobeying either mamma or Miss Perkins; 
they didn’t either of them tell you not to stay away 
fiom school to-day, did they?” 

“No,” said Kitty, “ but—” 

Tommy wouldn’t wait to hear his little sister’s ob- 
jections, but went on with his coaxing. 

“ We can find some nice shady place,” said he, 
“ and eat our dinner on a rock, make believe a table, 
you know, and find some acorn cups for cups and 
saucers, the large ones for saucers, and the small ones 
for cups, and make some plates out of leaves like the 

fairies do.” 

**O, wont that be nice!” said Susie, clapping her 
hands, joyfully. “ 1’ll go with you, Tommy.” 








And Kitty, though she stood irresolute a moment, 
turned to follow them, at last, as they went shouting 
and singing through the woods on their way to the 
strawberry-field. But when they got there, though 
they searched everywhere, they found hardly a dozen 
ripe berries, and those were sunning their red cheeks 
on the side of a steep hill. Down in the tall field- 
grass they had scarcely commenced to redden at all. 

“1 guess that Hal was right, after all,” said Tom- 
my. “It is too early for strawberries; but never 
mind, we will have just as nice a time asif they 
were ripe. Let’s go and find the columbines, and 
then have dinner.” 

Susie and Kitty looked as if they thought it rather 
doubtful whether anything could be as nice as the 
strawberries, but at the sight of the bright scarlet 
columbines hanging from the clefts of the rocks, over 
all the hill, they furgot all about them and began to 
gather the flowers eagerly. Tommy prepared to 
climb the trees in search of birds’ nests. 

The dinner was a wonderful affair, a flat rock 


/serving for a table, as Tommy had suggested, and 


Kitty’s white apron spread over it neatly made such 
anice cover. They used the large, green oak leaves 
for plates, and acorn cups for goblets, bringing water 
from the brook in those tiny pitcher-like flowers that 
grow about every meadow stream. 

“Now make believe that we are fuiries,” said 
Susie, crumbing her cake daintily upon one of the 
leaf plates. 

“Then you mustn’t eat any bread and butter, or 
any cake, or any pie; fairies don’t eat anything but 
honey, and drink dew,” said Tommy. 

“ How do you know what they eat?” asked Kitty. 
* You never saw them, did you, Tommy?” 

** No,” said Tommy; “ but I know how I can find 
out where they live, if I wish.” 

** Tell us how?” exclaimed the two little girls, ina 
breath. 

“ Well,” said Tommy, with an air of great mystery, 
and speaking low, “it’s a secret. but I'll tell you, 
though I wouldn’t have any of the fellows know for 
anything, for, if they. tound it out, they wouldn’t give 
the butterflies any peace of their lives. Will Warren 
told me thatif I were to follow a butterfly every- 
where it went, I should be sure to find the fairies’ 
palace, for the butterflies are the fairies’ servants, 
and they fly home now und then, of course.” 

“O, do let’s go and follow one right away,” said 
Kitty, with the brightest eyes. 

“ Well,” said Tommy; ‘‘ but we must be very quiet 
and still, or we shall frighten the butterfly, and he 
wont go home at all.” 

Just then two great gold-and-purple ones came 
sailing along almost over their heads; and, the din- 
ner disposed of, the three set out intent upon finding 
where the fairies lived. Oneof the butterflies flitted 
out of sight in the most unaccountable manner, but 
the other floated on quite at its leisure, stopping now 
and then to fold its wings upon a flower, and by-and- 
by it flew over the fence into a pleasant, green 
wood. 

“‘ Now,” said Kitty, scrambling through the bars 
in eager pursuit, ‘he must be going home to the 
fairies.” 

And so they followed him on and on, through 
dark, damp hollows and sunny openings, through 
brake and brier and tangled tree b bh Then 
the butterfly saw fit to make a long visit to the 
laurels that hung their clusters of rosy, scented blus- 
soms, in a shadowy bower, poising himself first upon 
one honeyed cup and then upon another, and the chil- 

dren, glad of an opportunity to rest, sat down on @ 
mossy log and watched him. Then he paid the this- 
tle blossom a longer visit still, hovering about their 
downy heads until they grew very weary of waiting; 
and then, at last, what did the provoking fellow do, 
but fly away through such a tangled thicket of black- 
berry bushes that no mortal could follow him, and, 
though they battled bravely with the briers and 
brambles, they were obliged to give up the butterfly 
at last, and with him all hope of finding the palace of 
the fairies, at least for that day. 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” said Tommy, whose head 
was full of fairy stories, “if the fairies made all these 
briers and brambles grow about their palace, on pir- 
pose to keep people away, as they did about the en- 
chanted castle in my Christmas. book.” 

“ Well, who cares to know where the old fairies 
live,” said Kitty, looking down at her torn dress 
with a very rueful face. 

And Sasie came up, looking the picture of despair, 
with a great ugly scratch upon her rosy cheek. 

“Only look,” said Kitty, glancing up to the sky, 
“ how late itis growing. We must go home, now, 
indeed we must, Tommy.” 

“ But I must rest myself, just a moment, first,” 
said Susie, ‘1’m so tired. O, how I dv wish that we 
had gone to school, and never seen the old butterfly; 
we shouldn’t have been so tired, now, nor so far away 
trom home, and Kitty wouldn’t have torn her dress, 
and I shouldn’t have scratched my face.” 

And so they started to go home, a taint-hearted 
little company, very unlike the blithe one of the 
morning, wondering how the day could have passed 
80 quickly, for it was growing toward evening very 
fast; the birds had ceased singing and the flowers 
were folding. They had walked a long way, already, 
and someway the path grew more and more unfamiliar 
the further they went, and deeper into the wood, 
but, then, they had not noticed anything by the way 
when they came, they were fullowing the butterfly. 

“I don’t know but we have taken the wrong way,” 
said Tommy, at last, stopping suddenly, and looking 
about him with a puzzled face. And upon this the 
poor little girls began tocry. Bat Tommy was very 








brave and protecting, and succeeded in coaxing them 
out of their fears for a time. 

They crossed the woods in another direction, but 
still no opening, and the sun was down and it was 
almost as dark as midnight in the deep woods; then 
they took still another way, which Tommy was sure 
was the right one, but it led them into a sort of 
marshy swamp, and they were obliged to go back 
again to the place they had started from. Poor little 
Kitty declared that she could not walk a single step 
further, and the three sat down under a great tree, 
the girls crying as if their hearts would break, and 
Tommy, although he was very fond of adventures, 
was, to say the least, a little down-hearted. A little 
bird in the branches over their heads awoke now 
and then, and chirped softly to her young ones, and 
the frogs were singing in every brook; and these were 
all the sounds they heard, for there was scarcely a 
breath of wind to rustle the leaves. And as they sat 
there waiting to start again, thinking of home, sleep 
came and stole away their sorrow, for they were very 
weary, and their mossy beds were as soft as down, 
and if they were damp with dew the night was warm 
and it did not chill them; so they dreamed that they 
were all safe and cosy in their own little rooms at 
home. But it was not very long, or, at least, it did 
notseem very long to Tommy, before he was aroused 
by the sound of voices and fvotsteps tramping about 
in the brush. He started up and shouted at the top 
of his voice, and some one echoed a jvyful reply, and 
very soon he saw lanterns moving to and fro amid 
the trees. 

“ Wake up, Kitty; wake up, Susie,” said he, shak- 
ing his little sisters, who were still sleeping soundly, 
“here’s some one coming to take us home.” 

And sure enough some one was coming to take 
them home. Mr. Barnes, one of the neighbors, came 
up first, and behind him followed the children’s fa- 
ther, and two or three other men, who were out 
helping him in his search for the little wanderers, 
and scarcely an hour elapsed before they were tafe at 
home and tulded in their mother’s arms, who had 
been watching and waiting for them ever since the 
afternoon school was out. Such a fright as they had 
given her. She had imagined all sorts of fearful 
things as she sat there alone in the darkness, and 
almost despaired after it grew to be so late, and still 
no trace of them, of ever seeing the little rosy faces 
again. Tommy hardly felt the effects of his long 
tramp and exposure at all the next day, but his little 
sisters were quite ill, and unable to go to school fur 
many days. But neither Tommy nor Susie nor Kitty 
ever had any inclination to run away from school 
again; and, though Tommy has persistently followed 
the butterflies on his summer holidays since, he has 
never been able to find the palace of the fairies. 
Kitty believes that he never will, and I think Kitty 
is wise. : 

HONOR THY PARENTS. 

As astranger went iuto the churchyard of a pretty 
village, he beheld three children at a newly-made 
grave. A boy, about ten years of age, was busily en- 
gaged in placing plants of turf about it, while a girl, 
who appeared a year or two younger, held in her 
apron a few roots of wild flowers. The third child, 
still younger, was sitting on the grass, watching with 
thoughtful look, the movements of the other two. 
The girl soon began planting some of her wild flowers 
around the head of the grave, when the stranger 
addressed them: 

“Whose grave is this, children, about which you 
are so busy engaged?” 

“* Mother’s grave,” said the boy. 

“And did your father send you to place these 
flowers around your mother’s grave?” 

“No sir, father lies here, tuo, and little Willie and 
sister Jane.” 

“ When did they die?” 

** Mother was buried a fortnight yesterday, sir, but 
father died last winter, they all lie here.” 

“Then who told you to do this?” 

** Nobody, sir,” replied the girl. 

“Then, why do you do it?” 

They appeared at a loss for an answer, but the 
stranger looked so kindly at them that at length the 
eldest replied, as the tears started in his eyes: 

“ O, we love them, sir!” 

‘Then you put these grass turfs and wild flowers 
where your pareuts lie, because you love them?” 

‘ Yes sir,” they all eagerly replied. i 

What can be more beautiful than such an exhibi- 
tion as children honoring deceased parents! Never 
forget the dear parents who loved and cherished you 
in your infant days. Ever ber their p tal 
kindness.—Honor their memory, by doing those 
things which you know would please them were they 
now alive, by a particular regard to their dying com- 
mands, and carr) ing on plans of usefulness. 


JAPANESE PUNS. 


The funny man of a New York paper remorsely 
perpetrates the following on the Japanese Jugglers: 
When the curtain rises at the Academy, the first 
thing seen is a “ Jap-on-knees!”” 
Ouh! 
The way the Japanese knock their foreheads on 
— shows what a brow-beaten people they are! 
’ 











Manadawgawa Hami-kari Sadekitchi encourages 
his little boy to ascend tall poles, because he wishes 
to see hissonny climb once more! 

Ouh! Ouh! 

The reason little All Right is so much at home, 
when he gets up to the top of the Academy, is 
because it has an aisy-attic air!—Ouh! 





Bumors of the Day. 


SPORTING WITH HORNETS. 


Two mischievous boys were playing on the banks 
of the Ohio River. A boat-load of passengers landed 
near by. One of the party, a sportsman, found a 
hornet’s nest hanging to the limb of a tree, He shot 
at the limb, cutting it off, the nest falling to the 
ground. After some little chat among the party as 
to the propriety of keeping at a dist from the 
nest, a gentleman said he would give fifty cents to 
any one who would go and pick up the nest. The 
older of the boys stepped forward, and said, ‘‘Give 
me the money, sir, and I will pick it up.” The 
money was given him, and he approached the nest, 
while the crowd of amused passengers were chuckling 
over the anticipated fun of seeing “ the greedy boy” 
get stung by the hornets. But the tables were soon 
turned, and the laugh on the other side: for the boy 
seized the end of the limb, and swinging the nest in 
the air, started on a keen run straight for the crowd, 
who, as soon as they could comprehend the situation, 
started on a promiscuous run in the opposite direc- 
tion. Some screamed, others cursed the boy, but all 
ran for dear life, while the light-footed boy was 
every moment nearing the affrighted passengers. At 
length the hindermost man—a big, jolly, corpulent 
fellow—completely gave out, and turning upon the 
boy, with uplifted hands and appealing countenance, 
called out, “Hold on, boy! for mercy’s sake, hold 
on! It’s the best joke 1 ever saw; but I can’t run 
any further!” 





THOUGHT IT WAS BILL. 


Here is a story that comes from the West: 

A few days since we took a stroll up Main street, 
with our oleaginous and good looking young friend, 
Judge Will T. Hanly of Mount Sterling. Just atter 
passing Fourth street, we were considerably aston- 
ished, and our friend—who, without exception, is the 
most modest man in Kentucky—taken “all aback” 
by @ young and lovely lady rushing out of a store 
and throwing a pair of the whitest, roundest and 
plumpest arms about the judge’s neck. Warm, 
earnest and heavenly kisses fell upon bis own, from 
lips that would tempt a bee to search there for honey. 
Between the pauses of the kisses she exclaimed: 

“ Why, Bill, how are you? [Kiss.] When did you 
get back? [Kiss] Where have you been all this 
time? [Kiss.] Why have you not been to see ur, 
you queer old duck you?” ([Kiss, kiss, kiss.] 

“Ma-a-ad-” (Kiss, kiss, kiss ] 

“ There, there, you darling—[Kiss] -I'm not going 
to scold you!” (Kiss, kiss, kiss, kiss.) 

Our friend’s face turned as red as a boiled lobster. 
His eyes stood out from.his head like the horns of a 
yearling calf. Perspiration poured down his cheeks 
in drops as large as partridge’s eggs, and sufficient in 
quantity to thuroughly wash his shirt. At last by 
concentrating, all his strength fur a single decisive 
effort, the judge wrenched himself from the lady’s 
embrace, exclaiming, as he did so: 

“ Madam, there’s some mistake here.” 

“Good gracious!’ cried the lady, when she dis- 
covered she had been wasting her sweetness upon a 
stranger. ‘Good heavens! I thought it was Bill 
Davis!" And in a second a vision of crinoline and 
coiffure disappearing through a neighboring door was 
all that was visible of the charming young creature. 





» 





A POSITIVE GIRL. 

A genuine Fenian damsel, fresh from the green 
soil of her native land, seeing an adveriiser:cnt in a 
newspaper in this city, to the effect that a chamber- 
maid was wanted at No. 72 —— street, quickly don- 
ned her best bib and tucker, and made application at 
No. 27 of the same street, when the following 
dialogue occurred: — 

Lady of the house—What’s wanted? 

Girl—You advertised for a chambermaid. 

Lady—You must be mistaken; I do my own work. 

Girl—No, I am not; it wasin the morning paper. 

Lady— Where did it day inquire? 

* Girl— At No. 72 —— street. 

Lady—This is No. 27. No.72 is farther up the 
street. 

Girl—This may be 27 coming down the street; but 
Icame up as I came here, and that make it No. 72. 
You can’t fool me, if 1 have just landed. 





MY HORN. 


An amusing story is told of a well-known Boston 
clergyman, who, though a most estimable man, has 
less regard for appearances than most of his brethren. 
Not long ago, the genial humorist. conscious of the 
rectitude of his intentions, went into the bar-room 
of the Tremont House and ordered a snifter. By 
some mistake he appropriated the glass of an indi- 
vidual near him whose conversation and appearance 
stamped him as what Artemas Ward would have 
called a “carnal cuss.” Looking fiercely at the 
mild-eyed minister, he exclaimed, with an oath, 
“ That was my horn you drank.” “ Ab, my friend,” 
replied the reverend monitor, “ does not the Scrip- 
ture say ‘ the horn of the ungodly man shall be put 
down?’” It was a repartee worthy of Sydney Smith, 
and being delivered with the dignity befitting the 
solemnity of the occasion, produced a marked 
impression. 





Why is the letter G like the sun? Because it is 
the centre of light. 
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were excelled by one which stood alone in the 
squire’s clover-meadow, just at the end of the lane; 
the fruit thereof was not more delicious to the taste 
than lovely to the eye, especially when ite autumn 
% ripeness parted the leaves with a gleam of golden 
yellow, or a fine blush of scarlet. This, its hour of 
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THE FRUIT OF AN APPLE. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 








LD Squire Norris prided himeelf 
not a little on his apple-or- 
chards; not without reason, in- 
deed, for none fairer could be 
found in the whole country-side. 





did these orchards yield, yet, by general consent, ait 


from leaf to bud, from bud to fruit, these same pass 


a heart, if a hot temper; the latter of which, 
srmg bis boyhood, was continually tn coltiston with 
the squire’s rough angles. It must be confessed that 
this was occasionally the case in later years, for even 
a saint must sometimes have found it hard to keep 
the peace with’a temper like the squire’s; and Will, 
whatever his virtues, was no saint. But, to do him 
justice, in the main he bore patiently with the old 
man’s peculiarities, discharging, with honest fidelity, 
the various duties which the squire’s advancing age 
rendered cumbersome. Of this the latter was con- 
scious ; and, although never known to praise any 
haman being, it may be that, down im the very bot- 
tom of his hard old heart, he kept a soft spot for the 
manly young fellow who humored his whims and 
htened his cares. 
Merill was quite of the general opinion with regard 
to “ the old tree,” as it was commonly called, and, in 
the days of his mischievous boyhood, more than one 
stone had his hand lodged in its boughs; of more 
than one party had he been the leader, in- 
dispensable from his knowledge of bis uncle's com- 
ings and goings. Not quite so carelessly did be pause 
at the end of the lane, one sweet, May morning, to 
break, for Margie Gray, who walked beside bim, 
branch of the hitherto unregarded blossoms. For the 
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